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THE  EDITOR  IN  HIS  SLIPPERS; 


A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

No.  IX. 

Stiilta,  jocosa,  caneiida,  dolentia,  seria,  sacra, 

En  posita  ante  oculos,  Lector  amice,  tuos ; 

Quisquis  es,  hie  aliquid  quod  delectabit  habebis ; 

Tristior  an  levior,  selige  quicquid  amas.’* 

The  Editor  discovered  in  Mr  Green's  balloon,  together 
with  Mr  Green,  about  ,fifteen  miles  above  the  surface  of 
the  Earth.  Time — -Jive  o'clock,  i\m.  The  weather 

breezy,  hut  fine. 

The  Editor.  I  never  was  happier  in  my  life,  than  I 
am  at  this  moment,  Mr  Green.  1  have  stood  on  the 
(ops  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  felt  the  exhilaration 
of  spirits  occasioned  by  the  purer  air  which  I  there 
breathed  ;  but  how  dense  the  atmo.sphere  even  of  the 
Andes  themselves,  compared  with  that  which  we  enjoy 
here ! 

Mr  Green.  I  was  certainly  never  so  far  from  the  earth 
before.  There  is  a  principle  of  buoyancy  in  my  balloon 
to-day,  which  I  can  scarcely  account  for. 

The  Editor.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  you  carry  Cmsar 
and  his  fortune. 

Mr  Green.  I  have  been  delighted,  sir,  to  see  you  enjoy 
yourself  so  much.  This  is  my  eighty-seventh  ascent,  and 
the  importance  you  have  attached  to  it,  by  intrusting 
your  sacred  life  to  my  care,  shall  never  be  effaced  from 
my  memory. 

The  Editor  (boiving  gracefully).  It  required  but  little 
courage  on  my  part  to  do  so,  for,  independent  of  your 
well-known  proficiency  in  aeronautics,  I  carry  “a  charmed 
life,”  like  Macbeth ;  and  so  far  from  experiencing  any 
sensations  of  an  unpleasant  kind,  I  could  almost  think 
that  I  had  never  truly  known  what  it  is  to  enjoy  exist¬ 
ence,  until  now  that  I  have  reached  this  region  of  per¬ 
petual  sunshine,  where  not  a  speck  of  va])our  obstructs 
my  vision  through  the  clear  blue  transparency  of  endless 
s^e.  Nay,  more,  Mr  Green  ;  I  ask  you  if  you  are  not 
dirtinctly  of  opinion,  that  a  noble  balloon  like  this,  far 
away  in  the  crystal  empyrean,  is  the  safest  spot  in  all 
creation?  What  have  we  to  dread  ?  We  are  above  the 
region  of  the  storm  ;  the  thunder-clouds  roll  far  beneath 
^ »  we  cannot  dash  ourselves  against  rocks  ;  we  cannot 
encounter  any  enemy;  the  climate  seems  admirably 
apted  for  our  constitution  ;  and  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
are  travelling,  prevents  us  from  experiencing  the 
•lightest  tedium. 

Mr  Green.  You  will  observe,  also,  that  the  common 
th  giddiness  must  necessarily  attend  a  flight 

J^ugh  the  air,  is  altogether  erroneous.  Though  the 
n  has  both  a  progressive  and  a  rotatory  motion, 
^r  rains  are  in  no  way  affected  by  it.  As  far  as  I 
w'th  hy  experience,  giddiness  implies  a  connexion 
and  arises  from  a  sort  of  vague  feiir 
^  the  solid  earth  may  slip  from  under  our  feet ;  but 
as  a  total  separation  from  the  ball  of  the  globe 
^  plftce^  all  disposition  to  giddiness  ceases,  I  never 


knew  any  one  in  a  balloon,  however  much  of  a  novice, 
attacked  by  that  feeling. 

The  Editor.  I  have  no  doubt  that  vour  theorv  is  a 
good  one,  but  we  may  also  add  to  it,  the  probability  that 
the  stronger  emotion  will  aUvays  overcome  the  weaker. 
The  Cockiiey  who  creeps  to  the  brink  of  Dover  Clilf,  gets 
giddy  immediately,  because  the  predominant  idea  simply 
is,  that  he  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ;  but  the  same 
Cockney,  finding  himself  going  up  through  the  air  with  a 
I  noise  like  the  sudden  rising  of  a  hundred  eagles,  as  tfiis 
“  brave  o’erhanging  canopy”  extends  its  silken  wi!»gs,  and 
cleaves  the  ambient  ether,  is  so  possessetl  with  awe  and 
astonishment,  that  he  forgets  to  he  giddy,  and  finds  him¬ 
self  in  the  bosom  of  the  clouds,  before  he  has  time  to  in¬ 
dulge  ill  one  distinct  thought  as  to  the  preci.se  nature  of 
his  situation. 

Mr  G  reen.  Upon  this,  sir,  as  upon  all  other  subjects, 
you  talk  ivith  a  degree  of  eloquence  and  acci^raey  that  I 
have  never  heard  equalled. 

The  Editor.  How  beautiful  it  was  an  hour  or  two 
ago,  when  we  ivere  still  among  the  vast  tiers  of  clouds 
which  hang  their  drapery  above  the  earth  at  (he  distfince 
of  a  few’  miles  !  At  one  time  we  ivere  in  the  heart  of 
the  densest  vapours,  where  all  w’as  dark  and  muddy, 
somewhat  like  the  heathen  poet’s  description  of  chaos;  and 
where  we  w^ent  blindly  on,  seeing  nothing,  and  totally 
incapable  of  guessing  what  the  result  was  to  be,  till  sud¬ 
denly,  as  if  awaking  I'rom  a  frightful  dream,  we  emerged 
into  sunshine  and  blue  sky,  ivhich  filled  up  a  broad  cleft 
between  two  masses  of  clouds,  and  looking  down  'which* 
w’e  saw  the  fair  map  of  the  earth,  diversified  with  land 
and  sea,  spread  out  beneath  us  !  Then  into  wliat  glorious 
combinations  of  colour  did  not  the  refracted  rays  of  light 
arrange  themselves  !  Shattered  rainbows  hovered  round 
us  oil  every  side, — magnificent  aerial  prisms  flashed  upon 
the  sense  in  all  the  w’ild  confusion  of  beauty. 

Mr^Hreen.  In  several  of  my  ascents  1  have  seen  tlie 
sun  set*  twice  in  the  course  of  one  hour.  I  have  seen 
him  set  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  when  very  near 
its  surfiU‘.e  :  then  a  breeze  has  arisen  which  has  earrieil 
me  rapidly  upwards,  and  I  have  again  overtaken  the 
glorious  luminary,  in  which  case,  it  must  be  evident  to 
you,  sir,  that  instead  of  an  hour  having  advanced,  an  hour 
must  have  retrograded,  in  so  far  as  I  wasconccriied.  Thus, 
if  it  was  eight  o’clock  when  1  left  the  earth,  it  became  in 
an  hour,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  only  seven  oVlock. 

The  Editor.  A  curious  but  an  ingenious  nunark,  Mr 
Green.  If  we  regulate  our  notions  of  time  by  the  sun, 
it  is  plain  that  the  moment  we  introduce  a  counteracting 
motion  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  laws  wdiicli  were 
previously  applied  to  time  are  altered.  Indeed,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  time  are  entirely  dependent  on  motion.  Let 
motion  cease,  and  there  would  he  no  such  thing  as  lime. 
—  How  high  do  you  think  wa»  may  now  be  ? 

Mr  Green,  Tiiere  is  nothing  more  diflicult  than  to 
judge  of  distance  in  the  air.  We  have  no  intervening 
objects  on  wdiich  to  form  our  data  ;  and  1  remember  w’ell, 
that  on  my  first  ascent,  or  rather  fir.st  descent,  I  imagined 
I  was  a  considerable  way  from  the  earth  w  Jien  I  came 
smack  afaiust  it  all  at  once,  and  w*as  thrown  out  of  tb« 
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car  with  considerable  violence.  Experience,  however,  by 
which  alone  the  eye  is  taught  to  judge  of  distances  under 
any  circumstances,  enables  me  to  form  pretty  accurate 
conjectures  now.  From  the  appearance  of  the  earth,  as 
seen  from  where  we  at  present  are,  looking,  as  it  does, 
infinitely  smaller,  and  more  like  a  globe,  than  I  ever  saw 
it  before,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  we  are  now  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  miles  from  it. 

The  Editor.  Would  it  not  be  a  death  worth  dying,  to 
leap,  at  this  height,  from  the  car  of  our  balloon,  and  to 
plunge  down  at  once  to  the  world  below  ?  We  should 
be  dead,  and  the  death  would  be  easy,  almost  pleasurable, 
long  before  we  reached  its  surface  ;  when  we  did,  we 
should  be  dashed  into  a  thousand  atoms,  and  not  one 
square  inch  of  our  whole  body  would  retain  its  shape  or 
likelihood.  All  resemblance  to  humanity  would  be  anni¬ 
hilated  ;  we  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  earth  like  dew. 
Wherever  we  lighted,  it  would  be  the  same.  If  we  fell 
upon  hard  and  rugged  rocks,  a  few  blood-stains  would  be 
all  that  would  be  left  of  us.  Down  we  might  go,  crash¬ 
ing  among  the  branches  of  some  old  forest,  or  away  with 
a  quick  sharp  plunge  into  the  ocean,  many  a  fathom  deep, 
or  we  might  pass  with  the  rush  of  a  meteoric  stone  some 
of  the  star-gazers  on  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  next  moment 
be  buried  among  the  eternal  snows  of  an  avalanche  ; — or 
our  fate  might  be  cast  in  more  populous  places ;  we  might 
come  down  with  a  squash  into  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
city,  and  be  mistaken  for  some  refuse  that  had  been  thrown 
over  a  garret  window,  or  we  might  fall  into  the  midst  of 
a  fete-chainpetre,  and  frighten  the  whole  of  the  pic-nic 
party  out  of  their  senses.  According  to  the  ancient  my¬ 
thology,  Phaeton  fell  into  the  river  Po  out  of  the  chariot 
of  the  Sun,  and  Vulcan,  who  fell  for  nine  days  and  nine 
nights,  when  he  was  kicked  out  of  Olympus,  landed  on 
the  island  of  Lemnos.  Now,  do  you  know,  Mr  Green, 
I  am  strongly  disposed  to  think,  that  the  proper  way  of 
explaining  these  fahles  is,  by  supposing  that  both  Phaeton 
and  Vulcan  were  persons  who  invented  balloons,  and 
tumbled  out  of  them. 

Mr  G  reen.  I  beg  pardon  for  not  liaving  heard  one 
word  that  you  have  just  been  saying  ;  but  my  attention 
has  been  entirely  occupied  with  those  strange  animals  avIio 
are  disporting  themselves  in  the  air  not  far  from  us.  I 
should  call  them  birds,  were  they  not  entirely  different 
from  any  of  the  varieties  of  that  species  which  I  have  ever 
seen  before. 

The  Editor.  I  confess  they  surprise  me  much,  for  if 
they  ever  alight  at  all,  it  is  obvious  that  they  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  our  earth.  1  should  not  be  greatly  astonished 
to  find  that  we  had  now  got  into  the  atmosphere  of  some 
other  world,  and  that  those  remarkable  specimens  of 
zoology  belonged  to  it.  f 

Mr  Green,  My  dear  sir,  you  alarm  me — you  surely 
cannot  think  that  we  have  got  beyond  the  sj)here  of  the 
earth’s  attraction,  for,  according  to  all  the  discoveries  of 
science,  that  is  impossible  ? 

The  Editor.  ITnderexisting  circumstances,  ^Ir  Green, 

I  care  not  to  confess  that  1  look  upon  all  the  discoveries 
of  science  as  perfect  twaddle.  We  have  reached  a  height,  j 
or  rather  a  distance,  from  our  mother  earth,  which  seems  i 
to  me  already  to  prove  the  futility  of  all  the  soi-disant 
pr  inciples  of  gravitation.  Notwithstanding  my  recent 
remarks,  1  am  by  no  means  sure  that  if  either  of  us 
were  now  to  leave  the  balloon,  we  should  not  be  carried 
in  a  tlirection  quite  different  from  that  of  our  own  world. 

Mr  Green,  For  Heaven’s  sake,  sir,  do  not  say  so  !  I 
have  a  wife  and  family  at  home,  who  would  go  distracted 
were  I  never  to  return  to  them. 

'I'liK  l^DiTOR.  I  see  no  reason  that  you  may  not  return 
to  them  hy  the  same  road  that  we  have  now  come.  I 
am  as  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  earth  as  you,  for  though 
the  Literarv^ournal  nowedites  itself,  the  peopleof  all 
nations  arc  nevcrtlieless  kind  enough  to  assure  me  that  iiiv 
presence  and  superint4Midence  are  calculated  to  infuse  a 
spirit  into  it  which  it  flight  otherwise  want,  luid  1  love 


mankind  too  well  to  refuse  gratifying  them  in  thiT^TT^ 
lo  !  behold  !  do  you  not  think  that  a  strange  change 
taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  which 
have  for  some  time  observed  in  the  east,  while  the 
has  been  receding  far  to  westward  ?  ^ 

Mr  Green,  The  moon  !  Is  that  the  moon  ?  It  looks 
large  as  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  a  soft  and  lovely  lijiht 
is  playing  over  the  whole  of  it.  *  ^ 

The  Editor.  That  flight  of  animals  we  saw  a  short 
time  ago,  must  have  belonged  to  the  moon ;  or  perhaps 
they  were  emigrating  from  the  moon  to  some  other  planet 

Mr  Green,  How  calmly  your  truly  philosophical  mind 
can  express  itself  under  circumstances  which  appear  to 
me  so  novel  and  appalling  !  See  !  the  moon,  if  yonder 
world  indeed  be  the  moon,  is  becoming  larger,  and  mure 
apparent  every  minute.  Travelling  as  we  now  are  in 
this  exquisitely  etherealized  medium,  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  hundred  miles  an  hour,  we  are  visibly  nearing  it. 

The  Editor.  But  even  yet  nothing  distinct  is  to  be 
discovered  bn  its  surface.  I  low  audacious  are  those 
pigmy  astronomers  upon  earth  w  ho  pretend  to  descry  in 
it  lakes  and  mountains,  and  even  mighty  fortifications! 

Mr  Green,  We  shall  see  all  these,  if  any  such  there 
be,  ere  another  half  hour  elapse. 

The  Editor.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  moon  cannot 
be  nearly  so  far  from  the  earth  as  some  w  iseacres  would 
have  us  believe.  They  talk  of  millions  of  miles  with  as 
much  coolness  as  they  could  do  of  twenty  yards ;  and 
though  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  wdio  has  looked 
at  the  moon  on  a  clear  night,  that  she  could  not  be  very 
far  off,  they  still  insisted  that  their  stupid  calculationii 
were  right.  Our  present  aerial  voyage  proves  their  false¬ 
hood,  and  will  also,  I  trust,  set  the  great  question  at  rest, 
whether  it  be  possible  for  any  communication  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  tw^o  distinct  planets. 

Mr  Green,  We  have  now  fairly  entered  the  moon’s 
atmosphere,  and  I  begin  to  see  its  surface  distinctly.  It 
is  totally  unlike  the  surface  of  our  earth,  and  yet  exceed'- 
ingly  beautiful  and  attractive.  We  must  prepare,  ere 
long,  for  our  descent. 

The  Editor.  I  see  what  resemble  mountains,  yet  are 
not  mountains,  according  to  our  mundane  idccTs, — what 
look  like  rivers,  yet  are  not  rivers, — wdiat  have  the  faint 
appearance  of  cities  and  villages,  yet  are  totally  incapable 
of  description  in  any  languages  known  on  the  earth. 

il/r  Green,  We  seem  at  this  moment  to  he  hoveriiiij 
over  something  that  has  a  likeness  to,  yet  far  trimsccnds, 
the  most  magnificent  country  villa  1  ever  beheld  ;  shall 
we  alight  in  its  vicinity  ? 

The  Editor.  I  should  wish  it  much — the  more  espe¬ 
cially,  as,  by  the  aid  of  this  telescope,  I  can  discover  a 
person  whom  I  take  to  be  the  owner  of  the  mansion, 
waiting  in  his  lawn,  as  if  to  receive  us.  And  now^  that 
we  approach  still  nearer,  I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen 
that  jH*rson  before.  By  the  Immortal  Gods!  it  is  Lord 
Byron  !  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  dead  are  transported 
to  the  moon  ?  What  strange  and  indescribable  beings  are 
those  with  him  ? — no  doubt  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

71/r  Green,  Now,  sir,  sit  quiet  and  steady,  for  1  am 
about  to  throw'  out  the  grappling  irons. 

[A/r  Green  throws  out  the  f/rapj)Un(j  irojis,  trlth  ^ 
catch  immediatelf/,  and  the  balloon  behnj  arrest  Hint 
its  motion,  the  Editor  and  Mr  Green  step  ow/; 
Lord  Ijpron  and  the  Lunar  beimjs  approach. 

L^ord  13jiron  (^shahimj  hands  with  the  Editor,  aiidt^c^^ 
ivith  Mr  Greeii),  I  am  delighted,  gentlemen,  to  see  }oti 
here.  We  have  been  expecting  you  for  the  last  hour  oj 
twm  ;  for  you  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  learn,  as 
myself  was  on  my  first  arrival,  that  means  have  been 
here  discovered  by  wdiich  we  have  an  opportunity  o  o> 
serving,  pretty  distinctly,  all  that  is  going  on  in  au> 
of  the  solar  system.  We  sa^v  you  h*ave  the  earth  in  t  >e 
]>resence  of  an  immense  assemblage  of  spectators,  am 
soon  ohs4*rved  that  you  took  a  course  vvhi<‘h  would,  ni  «• 
probability,  bring  you  towards  us.  Duly  two  instane^ 
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of  this  kind  have  occurred  before,  when  two  aeronauts, 
who  were  believed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  have 
fallen  into  the  sea,  because  they  never  heard  of  them 

•q  found  their  way  to  the  moon.  They  did  not,  how- 
^er,  bring  with  them  any  guest  so  welcome  as  the  Editor 
jji  HIS  Slippers. 

The  Editor.  I  rejoice  in  the  lucky  chance  which  Ims 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  author  of  “  Childe  Harold.” 
May  I  presume  to  ask  how  he  happens  to  be  in  the 

moon? 

Lord  Byron,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  your  question  in¬ 
volves  a  secret  which  cannot  be  disclosed  to  any  living 
son  of  earth.  When  you  die,  it  may  be  revealed  to  you. 
As  far  as  I  yet  know,  there  are  only  three  persons  from 
your  world  in  the  moon,  including  myself.  Those  peo¬ 
ple  whom  you  see  around  me,  and  whom  you  will,  no 
doubt,  think  are  fashioned  after  a  very  extraordinary 
model,  until  you  get  a  little  accustomed  to  them,  are  fair 
specimens  of  the  regular  population  of  these  regions. 
They  are  my  retainers  and  servants,  and  will  understand 
every  word  you  say  to  them,  though  you  will  not  be  able 
to  comprehend  one  syllable  they  speak.  This  gentleman 
is  my  major-domo  ;  allow  me  to  introduce  him  to  you. 

[  The  Lunar  Major-domo  shows  his  respect  for  the 
Editor,  hy  taking  a  leap  three  miles  high,  casting 
one  hundred  and  fifty  somersets,  and  assuming  a 
dozen  different  shapes  in  succession, 

Major-domo»  Iloohi  foohi  nahi  pahi  alam  salam  pong 
wong. 

Lord  Byron,  He  says  that  this  is  the  most  exquisite 
moment  of  his  existence,  in  being  allowed  to  kiss  the  toe 
of  your  Slippers,  which  he  is  rejoiced  to  see  you  at  this 
moment  wear. 

The  Editor  (smiling  henevolently).  My  time  being 
valuable,  I  intended  to  have  devoted  a  part  of  it,  during 
my  aerial  voyage,  to  the  perusal  of  a  large  box  of  MSS. 
which  I  brought  along  with  me,  from  various  literary 
correspondents  ;  and  as  I  wished  to  do  so  with  all  kindly 
feelings  towards  them,  I  knew  that  it  was  expedient  to 
wear  my  Slippers,  which  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  investing  every  thing  with  new  interest  and 
additional  attractions.  11  ut  I  long  to  be  informed  by 
your  Lordship  who  the  other  two  persons  are  who  still 
retain  their  mortal  shapes  amidst  this  alien  race  of  Lu¬ 
natics. 

Lord  Byron,  They  both  reside  along  with  me  in  yonder 
villa,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  bring  you  together.  You 
have  often  heard  of  each  of  them  before ; — the  one  is 
Robert  Burns,  and  the  other  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 

The  Editor.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Lord  Byron,  May  I  ask  one  favour,  that  you  will 
allow  my  servants  to  bring  from  the  balloon  the  box  of 
MSS.  of  which  you  spoke  ;  and  if  they  contain  no  secrets, 
l>ut  are  merely  literary  compositions,  you  will  perhaps 

gratify  us  so  far  as  to  permit  us  to  look  over  them  with 
you? 

fuE  Editor.  With  all  my  heart. 

Lord  Byron  (to  his  Major-domo),  Quish  quash  rotty 
fi^ldle-diddle  tocL  J  ^  i  > 

Major-domo,  Tock,  tock. 

L  The  Major-domo  goes  to  the  balloon  for  the  box  of 
MSS,  Some  of  the  other  domestics  arrange  them¬ 
selves  into  a  conveyance  resembling  a  palaiKjuin, 

’  carry  it  in  triumph  to  the  villa.  Lord  Byron 
conducts  the  Editor  and  Mr  Green  into  a  magni¬ 
ficent  apartment,  furnished  in  an  indescribable  man¬ 
ner,  at  one  end  of  which  Burns  and  Shelley  are 
discovered  conversing  with  each  other,  iMrd  Byron 
introduces  the  Editor  and  ]\Tr  Green,  and  the  whole 
party  sit  down  to  a  splendid  repast,  consisting  of 
indescribable  dishes, 

do  ^'’htor.  I  certainly  never  expected  to  have  sat 
lifp'^** 1 Hyroii,  lliirns,  and  Shelley,  in  this 
in  i?"*  *  phrase,  “  tliis  life,”  now  that  1  am 

•a  tilt*  —  *  • 


I  Shelley,  Life  is  a  mere  idea  existing  in  the  nature  of 
a  sentient  being.  What  should  there  be  more  remarkable 
in  your  finding  yourself  in  the  moon  than  on  the  earth? 
You  might  as  well  wonder  that  the  atom  which  dances 
in  the  sunbeam  should  at  one  time  light  in  the  cup  of  a 
flower,  rather  than  on  the  leaf  of  a  tree.  You  are  an 
atom  necessarily  existing  in  space,  and  you  may  be  driven 
hither  and  thither  through  the  whole  of  infinity. 

The  Editor.  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  seems  the  much 
more  common  case  that  the  same  atoms  remain  attached 
to  the  same  world. 

Shelley.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  so.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  it  is  true,  know  nothing  of  what  lies  be¬ 
yond  their  own  limited  sphere  of  observation ;  but  do 
they  not  teach  that  death  is  only  a  change  ?  and  why  may 
not  the  sentient  atom,  which  undergoes  that  change,  bo 
transported  by  it  to  other  worlds  ? 

Bums,  The  great  fault  I  have  with  you,  Shelley,  is, 
that,  right  or  wrong,  you  will  talk  nothing  but  metaphy¬ 
sics  from  morning  till  night. 

Shelley.  Metaphysics,  my  dear  Burns,  lie  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  genuine  poetry.  No  man  can  be  a  poet,  who 
is  not  also  a  clear  and  philosophical  thinker ;  and  the  more 
his  mind  loves  to  ponder  on  all  the  mysteries  of  creation, 
the  better  will  be  his  chance  of  achieving  something  great. 

I  am  certain  that  our  friend  the  Editor  agrees  with  mo 
in  this. 

The  Editor.  To  a  great  extent  I  do,  although  I  am 
also  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  poetry  which  no  one 
can  read  without  admiring,  but  which  is,  nevertheless, 
too  full  of  abstract  thought — too  purely  intellectual — and 
too  much  elevated  above  ordinary  human  sympathies,  ever 
to  become  popular.  The  author  of  “  Prometheus  Un¬ 
bound’*  will  forgive  me,  if  I  venture  to  hint  that  this  is 
the  case  with  some  of  his  own  compositions.  On  our 
earth,  consequently,  you,  my  Lord  Byron,  rank  higher 
than  Shelley,  not  because  you  thought  more  profoundly, 
but  because  you  do  not  scruple  to  mingle  more  profusely 
in  your  verse,  sentiments  which  rouse  the  passions,  and 
engage  the  sympathies  or  prejudices,  of  your  readers. 

Lord  Byron,  God  knows,  I  always  thought  my  own 
mind  infinitely  inferior  to  Shelley’s;  and  if  my  poetry  bii 
more  admired  than  his,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  generation. 

Shelley.  Do  not  blame  the  existing  generation  ?  In  no 
period  of  the  world’s  history  has  intellect  made  such  gi¬ 
gantic  strides,  as  it  is  doing  at  this  moment.  We  have 
seen — (the  Editor  has  probably  to  be  informed  that  the 
lunar  inhabitants  are  able  to  take  the  most  perfect  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  that  goes  on  in  the  earth)— we  have  seen 
what  has  been  achieved  in  France.  A  similar  revolution 
could  never  before  have  been  accomplished  in  a  similar 
way.  I  composed  a  few  lines  to-day  upon  the  subject, 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  recite  to  you  if  you  will  not 
think  it  tedious. 

The  Editor.  Nothing,  1  am  sure,  could  afford  us 
greater  pleasure  than  to  hear  them. 

(  Shelley  recites  the  following  poem  : ) 

ON  THE  LATE  NEWS  FROM  FRANCE. 

By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 

A  sound,  as  of  a  mighty  angel  singing, 

Or  far  olf  thunder,  strikes  my  listening  car ; 

Now  loud,  now  faint,  by  turns  alternate  ringing. 

Whilst  the  loud  echoes,  clearer,  and  more  ch*ar, 

O’er  sky  and  cloud,  and  each  harmonious  hill, 
Reverberate,  like  harmony 
Of  evening,  or  melody 
Of  music  heard  in  an  autumnal  sky. 
j  Which  dies,  yet  leaves  behind  its  sympathy  to  thrill « 
j  Was  it  a  voice?  perchance,  while  deeply  musing 
What  I leaven-ojipress’d  mortality  inherits. 

The  king-deluded  world’s  ancestral  ill, 

(Niiijured  before  the  sad,  o’erwearied  spirit’s 
I'aifit  org-an**,  sounds  as  fd’  the  idei  ti  ic  loosing 
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Of  the  PrometheRn  ad.'iinantiiic  chairi, — 

Hark  !  *tis  the  articulate  voice — it  comes  a^ain  !  again  ! 

Mine  eyes*  clear  orhits,  like  the  beaten  flint, 

Sparkle  with  fire,  a  whirlwind  wraps  my  soul, 

Dim  visions  float  before  me,  and  imprint 
Their  forms  on  earnest  words,  which,  as  they  roll. 

The  faltering  tongue  distinctly  scarce  pronounces  : 

Last  of  the  Labdacidie, 

Listen  to  the  prophecy. 

Which,  long  begun,  soon  ends,  alas,  in  thee  ! 

Thought- winged  liberty  thy  life  denounces  ; 

And  destiny,  with  endless  involution. 

Folds  the  high  house  of  (Edipus. — I  see 
The  lesson  shadow’d  in  the  past, — the  fire, 

Dealt  to  another’s  pile,  just  retribution 
Makes  on  its  own  creator  hack  retire  ; — 

Invok’st  thou  Celtic  anarchs  from  the  North  ? 

Call  on  Cimmerian  wolves,  what  one  shall  dare  come 
forth  ? 

Men  hear  the  signal,  and  they  come  array’d 
In  the  resistless  might  of  hate,  and  thrust 
From  its  grey  throne,  the  Python,  by  whose  aid 
Power  long  hath  poison’d  all  the  springs  of  life 
Lamp  of  the  earth  !  thy  light  all  mists  subdued  ; 

Shout !  for  the  world’s  young  morn  is,  as  a  snake’s,  re¬ 
new’d. 

All  old  things  now  are  pass’d  away,  and  Error 
Flies,  like  a  cloud,  from  the  regenerate  earth ; 

Immortal  Truth  again  holds  up  her  mirror 
To  wrongs  engender’d  at  the  Ilydra’s  birth  ; 

And  startled  nations  hail  the  wish’d  commotion,— 
When  loud  the  voice  divine, 

“  Let  equal  laws  be  thine. 

And  Light  and  Truth,”  resounds  from  Freedom’s  shrine. 
Driving  through  the  pale  world  a  spirit  of  deep  emotion. 


[The  Editor  gives  a  large  hunch  of  MSS,  to  Burm^ 
Shelleg,  and  Byrons  reserving  some  for  himself  ^ 
short  pause,  during  ivhich  the  party  is  engaged  in 
looking  over  the  papers. 

Burns  (smiling).  Well,  this  is  remarkable.  The  very 
first  poem  I  have  hit  upon  has  a  reference  to  myself, 
is  addressed  to  a  portrait  of  me,  lately  published,  from  a 
painting  by  my  old  friend  Taylor,  whom  I  remember 
well — a  man  of  fine  genius,  but  he  died  before  he  had 
time  to  distinguish  himself. 

The  Editor.  That  portraithasbeensplendidly  engraved 

by  Horsburgh,  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  your  two  successors 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  Allan  Cunningham,  have  both 
pronounced  it  an  admirable  likeness.  In  one  of  his  lettei*8 
to  me,  Cunningham  says ; — “  I  beg  you  will  thank  Mr 
Henry  Constable  in  my  name,  for  the  welcome  present 
he  made  me  of  Taylor’s  head  or  Robert  Burns.  I  could 
have  singled  it  out  for  the  poet  among  a  thousand  por¬ 
traits  ;  it  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  his  person,  such  as 
he  was  when  he  arrived  in  Nithsdale  ;  perhaps  he  was 
a  shade  swarthier,  and  those  lines  which  thought  or  care 
impress  on  the  face  a  degree  deeper.  His  large,  bright 
eyes,  and  his  manly  looks,  have  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  painter,  as  they  made  on  all  who  ever  met  him. 
I  have  had  it  framed,  and  hung  up  among  my  other  wor¬ 
thies.  There  is  no  name  on  the  print,  but  such  is  the 
resemblance  to  Nasmyth’s  portrait,  that  all  who  see  it 
immediately  say,  ‘  Ah,  Burns  !’  ” 

Burns,  I  confess  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  spoken  of 
thus  by  a  man  like  Allan  Cunningham.  These  verses 
are  far  too  complimentary  for  me  to  presume  to  read 
them. 

The  Editor.  They  are  too  good,  however,  to  be  lost ; 
and  though  the  author,  I  daresay,  little  expected  that  they 
should  be  read  in  your  presence,  you  must  permit  me  to 
do  him  that  justice.  (The  Editor  reads.) 


Lord  Byron,  These  are  lines  worthy  of  yourself,  Shel¬ 
ley  ;  and  now  that  we  are  becoming  poetical,  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  that  our  friend  the  Editor  has  brought  us 
a  treat  from  the  earth,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy 
—a  box  of  poetical  contributions  to  that  ablest  of  all  pe¬ 
riodicals,  not  even  excepting  the  Liberal,— Edin¬ 
burgh  Literary  Journal.  They  come,  he  tells  me, 
from  a  hundred  living  bards,  scattered  all  over  broad 
Scotland,  and  will  consequently  afibrd  us  a  pretty  accu¬ 
rate  notion  of  the  present  state  of  poetry  in  that  country. 

Bums,  I  thank  Heaven  for  the  wind  that  blew  the 
Editor  hither  !  Tears  start  into  my  eyes  even  now  at 
the  bare  mention  of  auld  Scotland.  Well  do  I  remem¬ 
ber  its  thousand  sunny  places,  made  sunnier  and  dearer 
by  the  warm  hearts  that  inhabit  them  !  There  have  been 
those  who  have  pronounced  the  Scottish  people  cold  of 
mood,  and  little  given  to  enthusiasm.  O,  if  I  had  them 
but  for  one  hour  on  the  braes  o’  Doon,  or  gathered  to¬ 
gether  over  that  peck  o’  maut  which  Willie  brewed,  I 
would  make  them  renounce  their  heresy  on  bended 
knees,  and  with  uplifted  voices  I  I  may  live  on  through 
all  time,  and  under  millions  of  varying  circumstances,  but 
Scotland  has  so  twined  herself  into  my  nature,  that  I 
shall  for  ever  consider  myself  her  child,  and  hers  alone. 
Let  us  see  what  her  glorious  band  of  brother  bards  are 
doing.  Whether  they  be  illustrious  or  not  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ears  of  men,  they  carry  with  them  their  own  reward. 
God  bless  them  all ! 

The  Editor  (opening  the  box  of  MSS.)  I  shall  divide 
these  papers  among  us,  and  we  can  each  look  over  our 
own  share,  and  read  aloud  those  which  appear  to  us  wor¬ 
thy  of  that  distinction.  We  must  pass  over  many  in 
silence,  but  not  with  contempt ;  and  if  what  we  do  here 
this  day  be  ever  known  on  earth,  I  would  entreat  all 
those  whose  productions  are  not  mentioned,  to  believe  that 
I,  for  one,  entertain  the  most  kindly  feelings  tow^ards 
them,  and  will  be  happy  to  do  them,  at  any  time,  all  the 
good  in  my  power. 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  ON  A  COPY  OF  THE  ENGRAVING  OF  ROBERT 
BURNS— FROM  TAYLOR’s  LATELY'  RECOVERED  PICTURE. 

By  Thomas-  Atkinson. 

And  this  was  Scotland’s  noblest  son  of  song  ! 

How  calm  his  mien — how  sadly  still  his  look  ! 
Where  be  the  flashes,  bright  and  brief,  yet  strong. 

Of  mirth  that  revels,  though  the  wise  rebuke  i 
Tell  me,  thou  limner,  in  w’hat  secret  nook 
Of  this  expanse  of  chasten’d  countenance. 

There  lurk’d  the  gibe  and  jest  which  often  shook 
The  stolid  crowd — in  wit’s  omnipotence  ? 

Why  live  not  these  in  this — and  where  their  recompense? 

Lurks  the  rich  treasure  in  that  placid  gaze — 

In  the  deep  meaning  of  these  full -orb’d  eyes — 

In  the  veil’d  lustre  which,  as  through  a  haze 
Of  mellowing  beauty,  meekly  lifts  the  guise 
Of  mere  humanity,  and  shows  Yvhat  lies 
In  the  far  chambers  of  the  soul  still  kept  ? 

It  does! — it  does  ! — and,  O  !  more  dear  I  prize 
The  soft,  yet  manly  sadness  that  hath  crept 
O’er  this,  than  would  I  all  the  heights  by  art  o’erleapt* 

Look  !  what  a  brow  soars  o’er  these  arched  spells. 
That  fix  my  gaze,  they  look  so  sad  on  me ! 

See !  where  hid  meaning  into  language  swells 
Upon  these  lips,  that  seem  as  tremblingly 
To  heave,  as  leaves  upon  a  wind -woo’d  tree  . 

Yet  prophet  powder  hath  touch’d  them  with  its  f»rc , 
With  burning  balm  love  dew'd  them  thrilling  y  • 
Have  they  not  blazed,  like  lightning  on  a  pyre,  ^  ^  ^ 
As  from  them  flash’d  the  w^ords  that  speak  a  patriot  s  ire 


O  !  it  is  deeply  true — no  transient  glance 
Can  tell  the  meaning  of  the  poet’s  look ; 

For  who  shall  say,  who  on  one  mood  may  chance 
To  wondering  gaze,  that  he  hath  not  mistoo 
The  hue  the  moment’s  inspiration  took, 
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Vor  the  deep  shadows  that  from  others  hide 
-fhe  broken  hopes,  the  soul’s  self-urged  rebuke, 
Which  in  his  breast  for  ever  might  abide, 

Converting  into  gall,  dear  Burns  !  thy  heart’s  warm  tide  ! 

Burns.  Who  would  not  be  proud  of  having  once  be- 
I  need  to  a  country  where  genius,  so  humble  as  mine, 
still  continues  to  be  so  warmly  acknowledged  and  es- 

***Xor!/  Bi/ron.  The  very  first  poem  that  has  come  into 
niy  hand,  has  a  personal  reference  also.  It  is  a  cleverly 
executed  translation  into  French,  of  one  of  my  minor 
poems,  I  think  I  may  read  it,  without  too  great  an  im¬ 
putation  of  vanity.  {Lord  Byron  reads, ) 

LX  DESTRUCTIOK  BE  SANCHERID. 

JDe  Lord  Byroru 

I.'Assyrieii  comme  un  loup  sur  Israel  descendit, 

D’or,  de  pourpre,  et  d’argent  son  armee  respleiidit ; 

Sur  I’onde  comme  des  astres,  on  voyait  les  epees 
Ueflechis  dans  le  sein  de  la  paisible  Galilee. 

Comine  Tarbre  du  foret,  que  le  printemps  verdit, 

Cette  cohorte  an  couchant  dans  la  plaine  se  rendit ; 
Comme  I’arbre  du  foret,  quand  Fautoin  est  venu, 

Cette  cohorte  au  matin  despersee  apparut. 

Car  Tange  destriicteiir,  ses  ailes  deployant 
I)ans  Ic  visage  Intidel,  il  soulla  en  passant ; 

Tes  yeux  du  dormeur  furent  pour  toujours  fermes, 

Son  cceur  a  battu,  et  ses  battements  out  cesses. 

Ici  s’etend  le  coursier,  avec  ses  nariiics  enflecs, 

Tar  ou  son  anie  altiere  a  fuie  a  jamais  ; 

L’ecume  de  son  frein  a  toute  blanch ie  la  terre, 

Et  ressemble  aux  coteaux,  qui  sont  baignes  par  la  mer. 

Ci-git  le  soldat  qui  est  pale  et  defigiire, 

La  rosee  est  sur  son  front,  sa  cuirassc  rouillec ; 

Les  tentes  elles  sont  vuides  ;  le  drapeau  sans  soutien, 

Les  lances  sans  leurs  guides,  le  cors  sans  musicien. 

Les  veuves  dessollees  fendent  les  airs  par  leurs  cris ; 

Dans  le  temple  de  Baal,  les  faux  Dieux  sont  detruis ; 

Et  le  reste  des  Gentils,  que  le  sabre  n’immola, 

A  fondu  comme  de  la  neige,  a  la  vue  de  Je’hova. 

The  Editor.  Here  is  a  poem  by  a  lady — one  whom  I 
linewand  esteemed  in  days  gone  by,  and  who,  had  she 
been  .ambitious  of  fame,  might  have  convinced  the  world 
tliat  the  north  of  Scotland  could  produce  an  L.  E.  L., 
or  even  a  Felicia  llemans,  as  easily  as  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Fame,  however,  was  never  her  object.  She  wrote 
out  of  the  inspiration  of  her  own  heart,  and  blushed  to 
find  her  compositions  admired.  She  has  now  almost 
torsaken  the  muses,  for  the  no  less  engrossing  and  still 
more  endearing  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother.  I  think 
you  will  like  this  poem  for  its  simplicity  and  gentle  pa¬ 
thos.  (  77ie  Editor  reads, ) 

THE  FEMALE  CONVICT’s  DREAM. 

Iherc  was  a  dream,  like  a  gleam  of  light, 

That  o’er  my  bosom  came  ; 

Methought  I  was  in  the  happy  home, 

That  I  left  in  sin  and  shame  ; — 

Methought  I  was  in  my  father’s  cot, 

Near  to  the  Solway’s  tide. 

And  round  the  lire  stood  a  happy  knot 
Of  children  side  by  side. 


And  their  tones  came  sweetly  on  the  ear 
In  the  summer’s  gentle  calm. 

Mv  mother,  with  her  mild,  pale  face. 

Her  calm  and  serious  look, 

And  with  her  soft,  sad  eye  upraised, 

Seem’d  full  of  the  holy  book. 

My  father  and  my  mother  knelt. 

And  we  knelt  round  their  chair. 

And  with  devout  and  humble  heart. 

Was  said  the  evening  prayer. 

And  then,  upon  our  humble  board. 

We  had  our  plain,  light  food. 

And  our  old  father  rose,  and  bless’d 
The  Giver  of  all  good. 

And  then,  upon  our  humble  beds. 

We  sought  our  tranquil  rest ; 

And  sweet  and  holy  is  the  sleep 
That  fulls  on  childhood’s  breast. 

And  dear  and  happy  was  my  home 
Ne.ar  to  the  Solway’s  tide  ; 

But  sin,  and  shame,  and  sorrow  came. 

And  then  my  father  died. 

There  was  a  youth— a  tall,  pale  lad. 

With  dark  and  troubled  brow ; 

I  loved  him  fondly — fondly  then — 

Ah,  me !  I  love  him  now. 

He  never  loved ; — that  matters  not ; 

He  spoke  with  flattering  tongue  ; 

I  listen’d  to  his  treacherous  words. 

And  I  was  frail  and  young. 

Time  onward  pass’d  ; — the  moon  shone  bright 
When  the  dark  glade  I  won  ; 

The  fair  sweet  babe  smiled  in  my  face. 

And  yet  the  deed  was  done. 

He  neyer  loved  he  laugh’d  to  scorn 
The  wretch  thus  stain’d  with  crime ; 

And  I  was  banish’d  from  my  home-— 

Aly  friends — my  native  clime. 


My  father  sat  in  his  old  oak  chair, 

^Vith  the  Bible  on  his  knee, 

And  he  raised  his  aged  h.an<ls  to  heaven, 
And  he  pray’d  most  fervently. 

And  the  children  stood  with  quiet  looks. 
And  sang  the  eyeuing  psalm, 


And  then  my  gentle  mother  droop’d. 

And  none  were  near  to  save. 

And  soon  she  slept  her  long  last  sleep 

In  my  old  father’s  grave.  M.  N. 

Burns,  I  should  like  to  know  the  authoress  of  tha 
poem.  I  would  lay  my  life  that  she  is  beautiful,  for  j 
lovely  mind  is  commonly  accompanied  by  a  lovely  person 
The  Editor.  You  could  never  make  a  safer  wager. 
Shelley,  Who  is  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart?  There  i 
strength  and  genius  here.  I  predict  that  he  is  destinec 
to  be  known  among  the  best  of  your  poets.  {ShcUei 
reads, ) 

TO  A  LADV. 

By  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart, 

My  latest  love ! — it  hath  its  deep 
l3evotion  toward  thee; 

My  earliest ! — it  was  the  sleep 
And  the  dream  of  infancy. 

It  riseth  into  song  the  vow 
1  hat  I  were  slow  to  swear, 

Were  not  the  feeling  on  my  brow 
Of  fever  burning  there. 

Amid  the  golden  and  the  gr.iy, 

The  golden  hours  that  glide 
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Oil  to  their  evening  away 
In  the  gray  old  autumn  tide ; 

My  love  is  like  the  eastern  star 
That  in  the  chancel  dim 
Of  Heaven  burns, — the  altar  of 
The  blessed  seraphim. 

Lady  !  they  do  me  bitter  wrong. 
Who  say  that  love  with  me 
Is  but  the  gilding  of  a  song 
With  tinsel  flattery. 

I  feel  it  as  a  fount  within 
Unquieted,  and  yet 
Pure  as  is  sorrow  for  past  sin 
In  holy  anchoret. 


She  set  her  down  on  the  lanely  lawn, 

Where  the  simmer  flowers  war  bloomin’, 

An’  there  she  sat  till  the  day  did  dawn, 

Frac  the  gray  fa*  o’  the  gloamin’. 

But  the  sterns  sae  bricht  through  the  live-lang  nicht 
That  aye  war  wont  to  cheer  her,  * 

Could  bring  to  her  bosom  nae  delicht, 

Whan  her  lover  cam  nae  near  her. 

And  whan  the  day  began  to  dawn, 

And  the  moon  resign  her  splendour, 

There  cam  an  auld  man  down  the  glen. 

And  slaw,  slaw  did  he  wander  ; 

Fu’  sair  wi*  grief  he  seem’d  oppress’d, 

An’  the  locks  his  head  that  cover’d, 

War  hoary  as  the  clud  o*  mist 
That  o’er  the  mountain  hover’d. 


I  would  be  gay as  full  of  cheer 
As  many  moving  by, 

Without  the  pouring  of  a  tear, 

Or  the  passion  of  a  sigh ; 

But  love  like  mine  delights  not  in 
Hill,  valley,  bower,  and  sea ; 

Its  journey  endeth  in  the  waste 
Of  pale  insanity. 

The  viper  in  my  every  vein 
Is  sleeping— ay,  it  will 
Clide  up  into  my  heart,  and  then 
My  warm  blood  will  grow  chill. 

The  longing  of  my  soul  is  as 
An  iris  in  the  cloud  ; 

Or  pale  child  lying,  corse-like,  in 
A  solitary  shroud. 

Beloved !  breathe,  in  kindness  breathe 
Oblivion ; — it  must  be 
A  welcome  unto  one  that  hath 
No  other  destiny. 

The  Editor.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  to  the 
World  several  of  Mr  Stoddart’s  productions.  He  is  a 
young  man  ;  and  I  have  had  experience  enough  to  know, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  exact  bent  that  young 
minds  will  ultimately  take  ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  there  is  in  Stoddart  either  the  spoiling  or  the  making, 
as  he  himself  may  choose,  of  one  of  the  first  poets  of  the 
<lay. 

JBurns.  I  am  awai*e  that  Riddell— for  I  take  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  all  that  has  been  going  on  there  since  I  left  Scot-^ 
land — has  written  a  number  of  pastoral  and  national  songs. 
J  am  glad  to  see  one  of  them  among  the  papers  now  be¬ 
fore  me.  (Burns  reads,) 

BALLAD* 

By  Henry  S.  RiddeU. 

She  stole  away  frac  the  ee  o*  men 

Whan  the  simmer  flowers  war  bloomin^, 

And  hied  her  up  the  lanely  glen 
A  wee  while  afore  the  gloamin* : 

Amaiig  the  hills  sae  fiur  frae  hame 
The  e’eiiing  breeze  blew  sweeter ; 

And  there,  when  daylight  should  be  gane. 

Her  love  had  vow’d  to  meet  her. 

Oh !  as  she  hied  her  on  her  way, 

The  little  birds  drew  near  her. 

And  they  that  sang  at  close  o*  day, 

Sang  sweetest  sangs  to  cheer  her  ; 

Her  gown  was  o’  the  bonnie  blue. 

An’  like  the  wing  o’  the  raven 
War  the  glossy  ringlets  in  their  hue, 

That  youu’  her  brow  war  waviu*. 


The  maiden  met  him  at  the  rill, 

An’  wish’d  his  woe  to  saften, 

But  the  mair  it  seem’d  his  heart  to  fill. 

An’  he  wiped  his  ee  fu’  aften. 

Oh  !  sad  was  the  tale  whan  ance  begun. 

That  he  did  there  discover 
That  nicht  he’d  lost  an  only  son, 

And  she  an  only  lover  ! 

Lord  By,  on.  Here  is  a  brief,  bold,  energetic  thing, 
which  suits  my  ideas  of  what  a  soldier’s  song  should  be 
as  he  winds  through  the  mountain  pass  with  his  musket 
oil  his  shoulder,  (Byron  reads,) 

THE  soldier’s  SONG. 

I\Iy  ornaments  are  arms, 

.  My  pastime  it  is  war. 

My  hed  is  cold  upon  the  wold, 

My  lamp  yon  star. 

My  journeyings  are  long, 

My  slumbers  short  and  broken  ; 

From  hill  to  hill  I  wander  still, 

Kissing  thy  token. 

I  ride  from  land  to  land, 

1  sail  from  sea  to  sea ; 

Some  day,  more  kind  I  fate  may  find, 

Some  night  kiss  thee. 

Byron,  In  a  different  style,  but  good  too,  I  find  the 
following  sonnet  by  the  same  author.  (^Byron  reads,) 

SONNET. 

TO  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Friend  of  my  childhood !  many  a  weary  day 
Hath  pass’d  since  first  I  listen’d  to  thy  talc, 

Since  first  I  saw  thee  borne  before  the  gale 
To  the  wild  shore,  or  mark’d  thy  devious  way 
On  yon  far  isle.  How  oft,  when  ev’ning  gray 
Came  darkling  down  upon  the  peaceful  vale, 

[  Hushing  all  noises  save  the  streamlet’s  wail, 

J  How  oft  with  thee  I’ve  charm’d  the  hours  away ! 
i  How  have  I  joy’d  when  thou  a  smile  diilst  wear, 

In  garnishing  thy  habitation  wild  ; 

And  mourn’d  to  mark  upon  thy  cheek  the  tear 
'  Shed  for  thy  friends  from  whom  thou  wast  exiled . 

Easily  then  my  youthful  heart  could  bear 
,  Fart  or  in  joy  or  woe — a  free  and  simple  child. 

The  Editor.  You  will  perhaps  permit  me  to 
with  our  poetical  dessert  a  little  of  the  more  substauti*^ 
dish  of  prose.  I.  think  you  will  be  amused  wdth  t  u- 
Irish  legend.  (  77/c  Editor  reads,  ^ 

COIUIIN  TIIIEIINA,  OR  THE  LOKD's  R0(  E - AN  IKl'sH  LECLN'r* 

By  R.  tShcUon  Mackenzie, 

1  Few  parts  of  Ireland  enjoy  such  a  wild  and  liixurlan^ 
profusion  of  rich  and  viU'ied  ^cenei’yiw  nature  Inw 
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the  little  town  of  Fermoy,  in  the  north  of  the  county 
7cork.  Until  a  late  period,  this  beautiful  and  romantic 
®  ^  ^as  comparatively  unknown  to  the  public.  The  un- 
nssisted  eiierj^ies  of  one  individual  elevated  it  from  a  petty 
inti  paitry  village,  to  the  somewhat  honourable  distinc- 

iipbifr _ what  it  is  universally  admitted  to  be — the 

handsomest  country  town  in  Ireland.* 

Vt  the  Bouth  of  Fermoy  there  stands,  in  mighty  and 
solitary  grandeur — as  if  the  guardian  of  the  place— a  lofty 
Inoiintain,  named  Corrin  Thierna,^77<///c^,  “  The  Lord’s 
Rock.”  Ireland  there  is  a  legend  or  tale  attached  to 
•ilinost  everything ;  and  the  following  circumstances  have 
long  been  current  among  the  peasantry  of  the  place  as  the 
“full  and  true  particulars”  why  the  mountain  in  cpiestion 
has  obtained  its  regal  appellation. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  fifth  century,  when  Christianity, 
under  the  auspices  of  St  Patrick,  (the  first  missionary 
to  Ireland,)  w’as  making  rapid  progress  through  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  province  of  Munster  was  divided  into  four  mo¬ 
narchies.  The  district  in  which  Fermoy  lies,  was  under 
the  iron  sway  of  the  Barry  family.  The  chief  of  this 
extensive  sept  denied  the  truth  of  the  Apostle’s  doctrines, 
derided  his  austere  life,  and  scoffed  at  his  simple  man¬ 
ners.  St  Patrick  unremittingly  endeavoured  to  wean 
the  petty  but  proud  monarch  from  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  his  forefathers.  .  His  exertions,  however,  were  most 
unsuccessful.  So  little  impression  did  his  precept  or 
example  make  upon  King  Barry  INIore,  (or  the  Great,) 
that  on  two  several  occasions  he  treated  the  Missionary 
with  such  contumely,  as  even  to  call  forth  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  some  of  his  own  subjects.  He  placed  the  Saint 
up  to  his  reverend  neck  in  the  middle  of  a  large  pond, 
(which  is  yet  shown  in  stagnant  viridity  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,)  leaving  to  his  own  miraculous  skill  the 
task  of  extricating  himself  from  his  peril.  He  did  es¬ 
cape  from  the  toils  of  his  enemy ;  but  there  was  little  of 
miracle  in  the  means  he  employed,  as  it  is  said  he  prac¬ 
tised  the  more  easy  method  of  swimming  to  land.  On 
another  occasion,  his  Pagan  foe  bound  him — like  Samson 
— in  brazen  fetters,  and  put  him  in  extreme  bodily  fear, 
by  placing  a  deathsman  over  him  with  an  impending  axe, 
threatening  instant  separation  of  his  head  from  his  body 
— doubtless,  to  discover  whether  his  saintly  powers  would 
stand  him  in  stead  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  xvalk 
without  that  useful  appendage,  as  did  one  of  his  followers 
at  a  later  day. 

Hie  Saint  bore  all  these  indignities  with  proper  pa¬ 
tience.  He  knew  that  the  time  of  reckoning  xvould  yet 
arrive,  and  as  they,  in  these  degenerate  days,  score  up 
behind  the  door  the  current  account  of  whisky  drank  and 
unpaid  tor,  so  did  he  write  down  on  the  tablet  of  his 
memory  the  account  of  injuries  received  and  unavenged, 
harry  More  had — doubtless  following  the  probable  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  father — a  wife,  who  was  “  as  women  wish 
to  be  who  love  their  lords and  she  determined  to  pre¬ 
sent,  in  the  usual  fulness  of  time,  a  Barry  Beg  (or  IJ.ttle 
>arry)  to  the  longing  and  loyal  hopes  of  the  small  king- 
oin  over  which  she  presided  in  all  the  lordliness — or 
ladyness — of  ancestral  power.  At  length  the  young 
rince  was  born.  The  Saint  was  sent  for  to  attend  the 
ciristening — if  we  may  so  term  a  ceremony,  which  then 
^as  merely  conferring  a  name  upon  a  child,  without  the 
^0  emu  attendant  circumstances  which  sanctify  the  rite 
m  modern  days.  In  his  character  of  a  Christian  jiriest, 
‘amt  1  atrick  might  as  well  have  been  absent  at  such  a 
^me,  but  as  a  Homan  of  high  descent,  (hence  his  name 
lie  was  a  guest,  whose  presence  would  dignify 
^  event.  •  A  catalogue  of  the  choice  viands  served  up 
u  please  the  fancies  of  the  guests  would,  doubtless,  be  of 
Considerable  use  to  modern  epicures,  but  “  edax  temims,” 

was  the  late  Mr  Anderson,  the  first  projector  of 
introl'jf»r  By  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  the 

samo  niir  ”  *team-carriages  into  the  same  island,  and  for  the 
lidrL^  appears  to  be  reserved  for  his  son,  Sir  J.  C.  Anderson, 
^  ill  Andersoa  wai  a  native  of  iiicotlana, 


as  the  Homan  says,  is  a  sad  obliterator.  Of  all  that 
graced  the  tables  on  that  haiipy  day,  we  have  no  record, 
except  the  brief  ono  supplied  by  tradition,  which  men¬ 
tions  that  potatoes  were  served  up  dressed  in  one  hundred 
different  ways  !  If  this  be  true,  the  honour  of  introdu¬ 
cing  that  valuable  esculent  to  Ireland  must  cease  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  gallant,  but  unfortunate,  Raleigh. 

After  the  feast — ibr  then,  as  now,  good  eating  and 
drinking  were  the  handmaids  of  all  solemn  achievements 
— the  child  w’as  handed  to  the  apostle  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  blessing  ;  for  they  deemed  it  no  harm  to  ob¬ 
tain  one  from  so  holy  a  man.  The  Saint,  remembering 
all  the  ills  inflicted  on  him  by  the  sept  of  the  Barrys, 
invoked  all  the  ]»owers  under  his  control  to  accomplish  a 
work  of  retributive  vengeance.  He,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  present,  declared  that  the  child — unless  miracu¬ 
lously  preserved  from  it  by  Providence — would  he  drowui- 
ed  between  his  fifth  and  sixth  years.  The  joy  of  the 
assembly  was  converted  into  weejung  and  wailing,  and 
the  Barry  More,  to  avert  the  threatened  evil,  offered  to 
become,  with  his  people,  of  the  Christian  belief.  'Die 
oifer  was  accepted  ;  the  nation  became  Christian,  hut  the 
Saint  preserved,  in  terrorem,  the  denunciation  over  the 
fate  of  Barry  Beg — the  young  Ascaiiius  of  this  jietty 
kingdom— declaring,  that  when  the  sentence  had  once 
passed  the  portal  of  his  lips,  it  was  out  of  hh  power  to 
change  or  revoke  it ;  Providence,  however,  might  do  so. 

The  king,  anxious  to  remedy  or  avert  the  anticipated 
evil,  commenced  building  a  castle  on  the  mountain  which 
we  have  already  mentioned.  His  intent  was  to  confine 
his  child  therein,  from  his  fifth  to  his  sixth  year,  when 
the  doom  would  have  passed  away.  Owing  to  the  great 
height  of  the  mountain,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  the  stones  requisite  for  the  proposed  erection  could 
he  raised  to  such  an  elevation.  At  length  the  work  be¬ 
gan,  The  hiiilding  grew  under  the  hands  of  the  work¬ 
men,  and  on  the  day  the  young  jiriiice  attained  his  fifth 
year,  it  was  ready  for  his  reception.  He  was  conveyed 
to  his  destined  residence,  and,  of  course,  a  feast  was  ]»re- 
pared.  W  hen,  however,  the  hour  of  revelry  approached, 
he  was  sought,  and  sought  for  in  vain.  In  a  few  days, 
liis  corpse  was  found  in  a  small  reservoir  of  water,  whicli 
had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  building.  The  king, 
whose  vacillation  and  indifference  in  matters  of  Christian 
faith,  had  excited  the  fulfilment  of  the  projihecy,  imme¬ 
diately  curscil  the  Apostle,  and  the  castle  fell  down  on  him 
and  his  guests,  leaving  to  another  branch  of  the  family 
[  the  purple  and  the  sceptre. 

Prom  this  awful  event  arises  the  name  of  the  mouri- 
I  tain,  at  least  popular  belief  affirms  so. 

The  above  commonly  received  legend,  is  derived  from 
oral  tradition.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  remain  on  the 
j  mountain’s  top— or  thus  do  the  peasantry  account  for  the 
I  presence  of  a  large  heap  of  stones,  which  form  an  apex  to 
the  hill.  The  noble  family  of  Barrymore,  the  earldom 
of  which  has  recently  become  extinct,  are  the  lineal  de- 
scend.aiits  of  the  king  named  in  this  legend,  and  a  castle 
forms  the  crest  of  the  family  to  this  day. 

Hums,  I  have  a  great  attachment  to  the  custom  of  se¬ 
renading  which  prevails  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  other 
southern  countries.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  innocent  iikmIc 
of  rendering  homage  to  the  girl  of  one’s  heart ;  and  wliat 
pictun*  can  he  more  delightful  to  the  imagination  than 
that  of  a  fair  iTeature  laying  the  riches  of  her  golden 
tresses,  and  her  warm  and  rosy  cheek,  upon  her  snow- 
white  pillow,  and  catching,  ere  she  closes  her  blue  eyes 
for  the  night,  and  drops  into  tranquil  slumber,  a  strain 
of  sol’t  melody  from  without,  mingled  with  the  perfumes 
of  the  hreiithless  summer  night,  and  yet  iriore  delightiully 
mingled  with  tin*  manly  voice  of  one  she  loves  best,  al- 
■  though  she  lias  hardly  dared  to  confess  her  passion,  ev«*ii 
I  to  herself!  At  such  an  hour,  and  under  such  circuni- 
I  stances,  it  must  he  Iicaven  to  hoar  the  serenader’s  tsong— 

I  some  such  sonjj  atj  this ; — {^Uurns  reads.) 


If 
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A  SERENADE  SONG. 

By  William  Wihoji, 

Ope  thy  lattice,  my  lady  dear, 

Where  amaranthine  flowers  are  wreathing  ;  • 

Ope  thy  lattice,  my  lady  dear,^ 

And  list  the  lay  that  love  is  breathing ; 

Brightly  over  tree  and  tower 

The  gemlike  star  of  eve  is  beaming, 

Softly  through  the  orange  bower 

The  maiden  moon  is  mildly  gleaming. 

Ope  thy  lattice,  my  lady  dear. 

The  nightingale  his  love  is  hymning, 

And  hark  !  its  vesper  call  so  clear 
The  holy  convent  bell  is  chiming. 

Down  among  the  myrtle  bowers. 

Like  wooer  youth  the  breeze  is  sighing. 

And  on  the  fragrant-bosom’d  flowers 
In  pearl  drops  the  dew  is  lying. 

Wake  then,  dearest !  every  sound, 

Every  eye  but  mine  is  sleeping  ; 

Not  a  murmur  breathes  around. 

Save  thy  love  his  vigil  keeping. 

Ope  thy  lattice,  my  lady  dear, 

Where  amaranthine  flowers  are  wreathing  ; 

Ope  thy  lattice,  my  lady  dear. 

And  list  the  lay  that  love  is  breathing. 

Shelley,  The  style  of  that  song  is  not  unlike  the  sub¬ 
dued  voluptuousness  of  Moore.  And  now  that  I  have 
mentioned  his  name,  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  to  the  Editor  my  high  disapprobation  of  the 
shuflling  and  truckling  manner  in  Avhich  he  has  presumed 
to  talk,  in  his  biography  of  Lord  Byron,  of  that  noble 
author’s  moral  and  religious  principles.  Mr  Moore  knows 
that  during  Lord  Byron’s  life  he  assumed  a  very  diflfer- 
ent  tone,  and  unless  he  is  prepared  to  state  explicitly  that 
he  is  himself  converted  from  all  his  old  opinions,  he  has 
no  riglit  to  compromise  his  character  as  a  man  of  talent, 
by  pandering  to  the  prejudices  and  the  bigotry  of  the 
slavish  multitude. 

Lord  Byron,  Your  remarks,  Shelley,  open  the  door  to 
too  wide  a  field  of  discussion,  to  admit  of  our  entering 
upon  it  at  present.  To  a  certain  extent  I  coincide  in  what 
you  have  said  ;  but  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  I  know  of 
no  man  now  on  the  earth  whom  I  should  sooner  have  had 
for  my  biographer  than  Thomas  Moore.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  poem  wdiich  1  shall  read. 
{  Lord  Byron  reads. ) 

THE  DYING  HUNGARIAN. 

“  It  was  the  last  words  of  an  Hungarian  soldier,  who  died  of  his 
wounds  on  the  grassy  banks  of  the  Danow  :  he  adjured  that  river,  as 
her  streams  were  gliding  to  his  own  country,  to  commend  him  to  his 
friends  there,  and  tell  them  that  he  died  no  ignoble  or  unrevenged 
death,  for  the  glory  of  their  nation,  and  the  increase  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.” — J  uc/iercau. 

The  sun  has  sunk,  the  day  is  past. 

The  clear  cold  night  has  come  at  last ; 

The  Danow  rolls  his  silent  way. 

Where  late  full  furious  was  the  fray ; 

But  the  corslet’s  gleam  in  the  pale  moonbeam, 

And  the  broken  blade,  and  the  splinter’d  spear, 

And  the  groans  that  strike  the  startled  ear, 

Tell  that  the  AVar- Fiend  hath  been  here. 

A  ^lagy.ar  lies  by  the  river  side. 

His  body  is  crush’d,  but  not  his  pride; 

Close  by  him  is  heap’d  a  mound  of  the  dead, 

And  slowly  and  painfully  raising  his  head. 

As  the  water  carrie<l  away  the  blood. 

He  thus  address’d  the  reddeu’tl  flood  : _ 

“  Danow  !  ere  thou  reach  (he  sea. 

Bear  my  latest  words  from  me, 

As  thy  proud  stream  calmly  flows 
Wlierc  the  ancient  aspen  grows, 


Where,  nestled  in  its  bowers  of  green. 

My  lovely  quiet  home  is  seen  ; 

Danow  !  rolling  to  the  sea. 

As  man’s  soul  to  eternity. 

Bear  my  latest  words  from  me 

‘‘  Commend  me  to  mine  aged  sire. 

Tell  him  my  hand  was  firm  and  true. 

Say  that  each  sabre-cut  has  told 
A  tale  the  German  widows  rue. 

Tell  my  mother,  our  religion 

Triumphs  through  our  blessed  land  ; 

Tell  her  that  our  holy  altars 

Now  are  free  from  spoiler’s  hand. 

But  if  she — the  dear — the  loved  one. 

Ask  of  thee  in  tones  so  sweet, 

If  her  Miklos  aught  hath  sent  her. 

Lay  my  heart’s  blood  at  her  feet.” 

Burns,  I  am  particularly  interested  in  every  thing 
that  reminds  me  of  Scotland.  I  have  a  pleasure,  there¬ 
fore,  in  reading  this  poem.  (^Burns  reads,) 

THE  GREV-HAIRED  PENSIONER. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see 

An  old  man  with  a  merry  heart, 

And  taking  in  all  harmless  glee 
A  constant  and  a  willing  part. 

I  know  a  grey-hair’d  pensioner 

Who  has  seen  twenty  sea-fights,  and 
Brought  back  with  him  a  wooden  pair 
Of  legs,  to  w^alk  his  native  land. 

He  has  a  little  cottage,  close 

Beside  the  parish  kirk,  to  which 
On  every  Sabbath  day  he  goes. 

And  often  fills  the  elder’s  niche. 

Although,  a  bachelor  from  his  youth, 

No  children  has  he  of  his  own. 

The  village  boys  and  girls,  in  sooth. 

Are  Andrew’s  family,  every  one. 

On  summer  nights,  at  play  about 
His  cottage,  you  will  ever  see 
The  whole  of  that  thrice  merry  rout. 

The  old  man  joining  in  their  glee ! 

When  winter,  too,  draws  in  the  day, 

AVhen  snows  are  deep,  and  tempest  raves, 
They’re  welcome  to  his  fireside  aye. 

And  tales  of  battles  on  the  waves. 

I’ve  often  thought,  and  I  rejoice 
To  think,  there  will  be  many  a  one 
Out  of  that  hearty  crew  of  boys. 

Who’ll  yet  stand  bravely  by  his  gun, 

Or,  ’loft  among  the  shrouds,  to  hail 
His  country’s  battles  won  again  ; 

The  hero  in  another  tale 

Of  England’s  mastery  of  the  main ! 

But  as  for  Andrew,  when  rehearsing 
His  favourite  story  of  the  Nile, 

He  little  dreams  he  may  be  nursing 
An  infant  Nelson  all  the  while. 

’Tis  that  he  loves  his  little  crew. 

And  has  his  own  delight  to  please 
So  many  simple  hearts,  I  trow. 

He  tells  his  stories  of  the  seas. 

So  happy  is  he,  though  the  halt 
Of  Andrew  lies  below  the  sea, 

I’ve  heard  him  often,  with  a  laugh, 

Sing  o’^r  a  sailor’s  jovial  glee ; 
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And  all  tlie  while,  oh,  man  of  fun  ! 

In  tune  his  stumps  together  knock ; 


And  then  he  waxes  witty,  on 
Ills  being  built  one  half  of  oak. 

God  bless  the  grey-hajrM  pensioner, 

And  bless  his  king,  a  sailor  too  ; 

May  the  ship  of  Britain  ever  bear 
A  loyal,  brave,  and  ti-usty  crew  ! 

Shelley.  You  will' agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
there  is  much  true  poetical  feeling  in  this  little  piece 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  {Shelleij  reads.) 

I  WKEP  FOR  THEE. 

ByD.  Ma  cAshill. 

I  weep  for  thee,  when  the  bright  ev’ning  closes 
O’er  the  blue  mountains,  and  the  breeze-stirr’d  sea ; 

W  hen  the  grey  mist  upon  the  hill  reposes. 

And  gems  the  green  earth,  then  I  weep  for  thee. 

When  the  dull  midnight  knell  is  faintly  pealing, 

Startling  the  silence  of  the  old  watch-tower  ; 

W’hen  through  the  forest’s  gloom,  the  night  wind,  stealing, 
Wakes,  with  a  wizard  breath,  the  moonlit  flower ; — 

W  hen  the  rains  beat,  and,  past  the  casement  sweeping. 
The  rushing  wind  lulls  all  the  world  to  sleep. 

And  the  hoarse  river,  o’er  its  proud  banks  leaping, 

Hurls  down  the  gnarled  oak— for  thee  I  weep. 

W’hen  the  clear  dewdrop  in  the  flower  lies  gleaming, — 
How  like  the  bright  dew  in  thy  }>early  eye ! 

W’hen  the  rich  perfume  of  wild  w(»ods  is  streaming 
O'er  the  glad  valleys,  through  the  summer  sky,— 

Then  do  I  weep  for  thee  ;  but  most  in  twilight, 

W’hen  the  birds  sing  far  in  the  forest’s  shade. 

And  the  Howers  shut  their  breasts, — for  the  pale  moon- 
light 

Doth  not  rejoice  them  like  the  sunny  glade. 

i 

’Twas  not  the  lustre  of  thy  dark  locks,  twining  I 

In  rich,  long  wreaths  around  thy  forehead  fair, 

Nor  yet  the  deep  gaze  of  thy  dark  eye  shining. 

That  made  me  love,  though  love  itself  dwelt  there. 

’Twas,  that  in  childhood  thou  wert  by  me  ever. 

Smiled  when  I  smiled,  if  I  did  weep,  thou  wept ; — 
Bright  days,  when  we  did  cull  earth’s  flowers  together — 
Days,  that  now,  dreamlike,  all  have  o’er  us  swept ! 

But  thou  pass’d  from  me,  like  some  gay  bird,  winging 
Away  into  new  realms  of  bliss  its  flight ; 

Or,  like  a  star,  across  heaven’s  blue  arch  springing, 

That,  as  we  gaze,  withdraws  its  diamond  light. 

Shelle// (to  the  Editor).  Canyon  tell  us  anything 

^  ^^^^‘^^hill,  the  autlior  c^f  these  verses? 

liiE  Editor.  jCot  a  syllable.  He  has  written  me 

s^'eral  long  letters,  in  w'hich  he  evinces  a  considerable 

^<^<iuaintance  with  a  number  of  my  personal  friends,  and 

which,  also,  he  gives, ine,  to^uiiderstand  that  he  sees 

almost  every  day  ;  but  1  am  not  aware  that  I  had 

^'er  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  and  I  never  heard  his 

^ame  mentioned  by  a  mortal,  or  saw  it  anywhere  ex- 

Literary  Journal.  I  am  beginning  to 

••‘k  that  there  is  something  mysterious  in  this,  and  I 

not  quite  sure  whether  D.  AlacAskill  be  altogether 
camj,  '  *  •  ® 

I  I3f/ron.  You  had  better  advertise  for  him,  and 

^sist  on  his  giving  you  the  “  ocular  proof”  of  his  ex- 
iJiterice. 

^*nTOR,  I  shall  think  of  it.  Here  is  a  truly  ex- 
specimen  ot  naivete  in  rhyme.  Some  unfortunate 
has  attempted  to  put  the  events  and  feelings  of 


his  bridal  night  on  paper,  and  his  bona  fide  mode  of  hand¬ 
ling  this  ticklish  subject  appears  to  me  exceedingly  amu¬ 
sing.  Listen.  (The  reads,) 

THOUOHTS  ON  MV  BRIDAL  NIGHT. 

TVw  men  e’er  proposed  to  write 
Their  feelings  on  their  bridal  night ; 

But  I,  who  am  of  happier  mood. 

Will  tell  the  thoughts  that  in  me  brood. 

Then  to  proceed — Rosa ’s  my  bride. 

She ’s  free  from  anger  and  IVom  pride  ; 

Her  mind  is  pure,  her  thoughts  sedate. 

And  her  sole  wish ’s  to  please  her  mate. 

Her  eye,  it  glitters  like  a  star, 

And  could  guide  me  from  afar. 

Her  hair  is  the  flnest  ever  grew, 

*Tis  slightly  tinged  with  golden  hue  ; 

And  creeping  down,  o’erflows  her  breast, 

And  thus  conceals  her  Cupid’s  nest. 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek  does  play ; 

It  now  appears,  then  flies  away’’. 

Returns  again,  is  loath  to  quit 
The  face  on  which  it  loves  to  sit. 

Her  lily  hand  the  ring  does  bear. 

Her  snowj^  arms  the  bracelets  wear; 

Her  fairy  foot,  and  form  divine. 

Have  thus  subdued  this  heart  of  mine. 

The  clock  strikes  one,  the  dance  it  ends. 

And  for  a  coach  mj^  father  sends. 

T’he  friends  draw  nigh,  then  farewell  make, 

But  at  my  wife  a  glance  they  take. 

The  men  they^  grin,  the  women  smile. 

Now  look  at  me,  then  her  a  while. 

The  roses  climb  my”  angel’s  face. 

And  thus  its  features  doubly”  grace. 

Her  beads  within  her  fingers  roll, 

And  prove  the  flutt’ring  of  her  soul. 

My  watch  I  seized,  as  if  to  show 
I’d  not  oppose  them,  if  they’d  go. 

The  hint  is  good  ;  their  backs  they  turn  ; 

I  follow  all,  as  if  to  learn 
If  they  can  rightly  find  the  door. 

For  I’d  no  wish  to  see  them  more. 

When  all  was  safe,  up  stairs  I  went, — 

My  Rosa  on  her  elbow  bent ; 

She  gave  a  smile  when  I  appear’d, 

I  took  a  kiss,  and  soon  she  cheer’d. 

“  My  dearest  love,  we’ll  go  to  rest.” 

My  wife  she  said,  “  I  think  it  *s  best.” 

As,  reader,  now  we  retire  from  view. 

We  bid  “  Good  night,”  and  say,  “  Adieu  !” 

Omnes,  Admirable  ! 

Lord  Byron.  I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  that  I  felt 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  on  a  similar  occasion,  and 
luid  I  written  any  lines  on  the  subject,  they  would  have 
been  very”  much  like  these. 

Burns.  I  have  come  to  a  communication  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor,  which  is  expressed  in  a  pleasant  vein  of  respectful 
humour,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  very  sweet  song.  I 
shall  read  both.  (Burns  reads.) 

Forfar,  August  2,  1830. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  heard  it  said,  that  when  one  first  sees 
the  new  moon,  it  is  lucky  to  have  money  in  one’s  hand. 
It  certainly  is  lucky  to  be  possessed  of  the  one  thing  need¬ 
ful  at  any”  time,  whether  her  Majesty  of  Night  be  wax¬ 
ing  or  waning,  but  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  seldom 
the  (;ase  with  me.  No  matter, — I  shall  endeavour  to  be 
equal  with  those  happy”  rogues  of  fortune,  and  thus, 
when  the  periodical  constellation  of  the  Slii’I'ers  shines 
forth,  glistening  in  the  poetical  liorizon,  T  may  have, 
amid  the  beautifully -lighted  galaxy,  a  little  star  of  Par- 
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nassian  gold,  which,  though  it  will  never  bring  food 
and  raiment  to  this  perishing  thing  of  clay,  yet  it  may 
help  to  feed  and  clothe  that  which  is  immortal.  Whether 
the  following  simple  lay  be  a  star,  a  gem,  a  flower,  a  drop 
of  dew,  or  a  foam-bell,  I  cannot  myself  decide.  In  this 
critical  dilemma,  the  Muse  laughs  at  me  ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  spiritedly  says,  “  Submit  the  song  to  the  eye  of  the 
Right  Worshipful  Grand-Master  of  the  Mysteries  of 
Poesy,  and  tell  him, that  I  advise  him  to  receive  it  kindly.” 
Here  it  is ; 

THE  bride’s  song. 

By  John  Nevay, 

As  ony  wee  lily  that  gems  the  lea, 

O  the  young  lassie  may  blithesome  be. 

Who  has  a  dear  laddie  whose  heart  is  true, 

And  its  love  all  chaste  as  pearls  of  dew, 

To  drop  in  her  glowing  breast. 

As  linnet  that  sings  on  greenwood  tree, 

O  the  young  lassie  may  blithesome  be, 

Whose  laddie  woos  not  for  rank  or  gold  ; 

For  when  tocher  is  wasted,  love  grows  cold. 

Like  poor  bird’s  berried  nest. 

As  the  dulcet  note  of  soft  melody, 

O  the  young  lassie  may  blithesome  be. 

When  she  feels  she  is  gazed  on  by  love’s  own  eye ; 
Though  fairer  maidens  are  smiling  by. 

And  wasting  their  useless  charms. 

As  the  beam  of  morn  that  gilds  the  sea, 

O  the  young  lassie  may  blithesome  be. 

Whose  laddie  for  her  would  danger  brave. 

In  the  battle-field,  or  upon  the  wave, — 

Then  peace  seek  in  her  arms. 

As  the  bee  the  first  bloom  of  spring  to  see, 

O  the  young  lassie  may  blithesome  be. 

Whose  laddie  like  bees  that  eident  roam. 

Still  toils  for  honey  to  sweeten  home. 

And  all  for  her  dear  sake. 

As  rainbow  that  spanneth  earth  and  sea, 

O  the  young  lassie  may  blithesome  be, 

W^hose  laddie  clasps  her  as  soft  around. 

With  friendship,  sweet  peace,  and  hope  embound — 
Love’s  chain  that  ne’er  will  break. 

The  Editor.  With  your  leave,  I  shall  now  close  our 
symposium,  by  reading  six  short  poems,  all  by  different 
persons,  and  bearing  the  dates  of  Oban,  Birmingham, 
Dunfermline,  West-Houses,  Edinburgh,  and  Forfar.  I 
think  each  possesses  merit  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  be  heard, 
even  in  such  a  presence  as  this.  (  The  Editor  reads,) 

verses  written  during  a  night  walk. 

By  Thomas  Brydson, 

The  past — it  is  a  schoolboy  tale — 

‘  But  o’er  each  future  moment  lie 
Portions  of  those  dark  clouds,  which  veil 
A  fathomless  eternity. 

I  litUe  deem’d,  majestic  Night  I 

Thus  to  have  met  and  walk’d  with  thee. 

Where  all  thy  living  gems  of  light 
Are  mirror’d  in  the  Atlantic  sea. 

How  vain,  beneath  thy  holy  gleam, 

Does  aught  of  former  life  appear  ! 

The  pang  of  woe— the  love-sick  dream — 

The  wrathful  look — the  bitter  tear  ! 

Not  thus  may  to  my  memory  rise 

What  now  I  think — what  now  I  do — 

Great  Ruler  of  the  starry  skies  ! 

Oh,  bless  my  unseen  days — the  fieeting  and  the  few  ! 

Obatu 


the  forsaken. 

By  It.  Shelton  Mackenzie, 

How  beauteous,  in  her  happier  hours, 

Ere  the  deceiver  came. 

With  silvery  words  of  feigned  love, 

And  looks  of  passion-fiame  ! 

A  heart  more  pure,  a  form  more  fair. 

Hath  rarely  shone  on  earth  ; 

A  breathing  shrine  of  trusting  love, 

A  living  ray  of  mirth  ! 

But,  now,  the  lustre  of  her  eye 
Less  darkly  bright  appears ; 

Sorrow  is  throned  upon  her  brow. 

Her  charms  are  dimm’d  by  tears  ; 

Yet  spells,  more  sweet,  more  holy,  flash, 
Like  starlight,  throug  the  gloom. 

As  if  her  soaring  spirit  aught 
Proud  hopes  beyond  the  tomb  ! 

She  seems,  in  her  pale  beauty’s  sheen, 
liCss  ejirthly  day  by  day. 

More  spirit-like,  ethereal,  pure. 

Fading,  like  dreams,  away: 

More  beautiful  in  her  decay — 

What  flower  is  born  to  live  ? 

And  still,  while  nature  throbs,  she  breathes 
But  one  wish — to  forgive  ! 

Birmingham, 

the  mother  and  child. 

The  mother,  with  her  lovely  child, 

Sat  by  the  river  pool, 

Deep  in  whose  waters  lay  the  sky. 

So  stilly  beautiful ; 

She  held  her  babe  aloft  to  see 
Its  lovely  image  look 
In  dancing  gladness,  smiling,  up 
From  the  bosom  of  the  brook. 

And  as  it  gazed  upon  the  stream, 

The  wondering  infant  smiled, 

And  clapt  its  little  hands,  and  tried 
To  clasp  the  shadow’d  child — 

Which,  in  that  silent  under-world. 

With  eager  gestures  strove 
To  meet  it  with  a  brother  clasp, 

A  brother  kiss  of  love. 

‘‘  Dream  on,  dream  on,  my  happy  child  !” 

’Twas  thus  the  mother  sung  ; 

“  Dark  disappointment  hath  not  yet. 

With  envious  malice,  flung 
Aside  th’  enchanted  veil,  which  hides 
Life’s  pale  and  dreary  look 
An  angel  lurks  in  every  stream, 

A  heaven  in  every  brook. 

“  Dream  on,  dream  on,  my  happy  child  ! 

Ere  drop  the  tears  of  woe 
Upon  the  stream,  and  scatter  all 
Its  glorious  shapes — and  show 
A  mortal  shadow,  where  thou  seest 
An  angel  presence  given— 

A  shallow  pebbly  brook,  which  thou 
Hast  fondly  deem’d  a  heaven  !” 
Dunfermline, 

SONG. 

By  James  Miller, 

When  love  was  a  wee  thing. 

New  lodged  in  the  breast, 

’Twas  timid  and  fearfu’. 

And  never  could  rest ; 
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*Twixt  gladness  and  sorrow, 
’Twixt  pleasure  and  pain, 
Was  waiikrile  and  wearie. 
Was  shy  and  was  fain. 


It  dwelt  among  roses. 

It  sigh’d  in  the  grove  ; 

It  blusli’d  when  it  fancied 
Its  name  might  be  love; 
At  last  it  turn’d  dizzy, 

W  as  light  in  the  head  ; 
At  last  it  turn’d  crazy, 

And  vow’d  it  vv'ould  wed. 


Then  clean  out  o’  reason. 

It  wanton’d  in  dreams. 
And  swore  aye  that  woman 
Was  just  what  she  seems  : 
The  silly  chield  trusted 
Tlie  transport  would  last, 
But  he  married  a  wife,  and 
The  vision  was  past. 

East  Barns. 


A  SKETCH. 

Thanks  had  been  offer’d  up,  and  blessing  ask’d. 

And  sacred  symbols  placed  in  reverent  hands : 

A  hush  of  awe  now  reign’d  throughout  the  church, 

A  breathless  stillness,  and  a  twilight  gloom, 

Save  where  a  Hood  of  gold  and  juirple  light 
Stream’d  throiiuh  a  casement  on  the  holy  table. 

O’er  one  presiding  there — the  saintlike  pastor — 

Now  on  the  solemn  rite  before  him  gazing, 

Xow  hetTvenward  steadfastly,  as  though,  like  Steplien, 
lie  saw  the  glory  there.  1  look’d  on  him  : 

A  sunbeam  flamed  among  his  locks  ;  his  brow — 

Loftv  and  radiant  as  the  mind  within — 

A  shrine  of  high  and  holy  thoughts  appear’d. 

Or  shilling  seat  of  an  immortal  crown  ; 

A  Hush  of  triumph  mantled  on  his  cheek  ; 

Beatitude  divine  beam'd  in  his  eyes; 

And  from  his  lips,  just  parted,  breathed  a  spirit 
Of  mute  devotion. — ()  !  his  countenance 
Mas  like  an  angel’s,  kimlling  in  the  light 
Of  the  Eternal’s  smile  ;  his  look  and  mien 
As  those  of  our  dear  Lord  himself,  presiding 
At  1 1  is  last  supper.  W. 

Edinburgh, 


TO  MARY. 

M  hene’er  I  think  on  thee — ah,  then  ! 

The  days  I  loved  so  well. 

In  all  tiieir  brightness,  come  again, 
As  if  by  magic  spell, 

^ly  native  glen,  with  its  fair  sky — 
Each  rock,  and  stream,  and  tree. 
Are  j)re>ent  to  my  fancy’s  eye, 

M  hene’er  1  think  on  thee! 


M  liene’er  I  think  on  thee,  sweet  maid  ! 

1  heave  a  deep-felt  sigh, 
lo  know  that  love  so  soon  will  fade — 
lhat  bliss  so  soon  will  fly. 

M  hat  thou  wer t  once — what  thou  art  now — 
fStill,  still  recurs  to  me, 

M  itli  aching  heart,  and  burning  brow, 

M  hene’er  1  think  on  thee  ! 


M’loMie’er  I  think  on  thee,  I  bless 
1  hy  form  and  face  so  fair  ; 

•1  h e  source  of  all  my  happiness — 

1  he  cause  of  all  my  care; 

^  or  jiain  and  pleasure  both  are  there, 
1  n  one  tumul tuoiis  sea, 

*^n(l  liope,  and  black  ilespair, 

M’hene’er  1  think  on  thee  ! 

^^rfur. 


Mr  Green,  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  say  any  thing  to 
break  up  a  meeting  so  full  of  intellectual  enjoyment;  but 
I  have  been  studying  the  wind  for  the  last  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  blow  steadily,  we  have  some  chance  of  getting 
back  to  the  earth  by  availing  ourselves  of  its  assistance. 

The  Editor.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  prevail  upon 
our  illustrious  entertainers  to  accompany  us.  What  a 
sensation  will  their  re-appearance  create  in  the  world ! 

Eord  Byron,  Alas  !  it  is  impossible.  W  e  are  bound 
by  laws,  the  precise  nature  of  w'hich  we  cannot  explain 
to  you,  but  which  link  us  inseparably  with  the  moon  for 
at  least  a  hundred  years  to  come.  But  the  recollection  of 
this  visit  will  remain  indelibly  impressed  on  our  memory; 
and  we  can  assure  you,  that  we  shall  now  take,  if  possible 
a  deeper  and  more  anxious  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  Literary  Journal,  the  success  of  which  implies  the 
success  of  all  the  talent  and  high  feelings  to  be  found  in 
the  Alodern  Athens.  (  T/ie  Editor  bows;  Burns  eni^ 
braces  him  ;  and  Shelley  turns  away  to  conceal  his  agita- 
tion.  Lord  Byron  conducts  them  into  the  lawn,  where  the 
balloon  still  hovers  in  the  air,  attached  to  the  ground  by  the 
grappling  irons, ) 

The  Editor.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
time  to  see  a  little  more  of  this  beautiful  and  wonderful 
planet ;  hut  I  have  been  already  too  long  absent  from  the 
earth,  and  am  anxious  to  allay  the  national  anxiety 
which  will  already  exist  on  my  account. 

Shelley  (^solemnly, ) 

“  Fare-thee-well,  and  if  for  ever. 

Then  for  ever  fare-thee-well  1” 

Burns,  Farewell !  farewell  !  What  would  I  not  give 
to  see  Ayrshire  once  more  !  If  you  ever  go  to  Dumfries, 
tell  Jean  that  1  have  been  faithful  to  her  ever  since  I  left 
her.  I  believe  you  are  ac^^uainted  with  Clarinda,  now 
Airs  Ai‘lA‘hose — I  beseech  you  to  present  her  with  my 
dearest  remembrances.  Give  John  Gibson  Lockhart  my 
best  compliments  ;  he  has  written  nobly  about  me,  and 
made  a  great  deal  of  a  bad  cause. 

The  Editor.  I  shall  attend  to  your  commissions  most 
punctually. 

Shelley,  I  have  but  few  friends  on  the  earth,  and  I 
confess  1  do  not  look  back  to  it  with  the  same  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  Burns.  I  was  but  indifferently  treated  there. 
Some  of  the  happiest  days  I  spent  on  it  were  in  your  own 
city  of  Edinbui’gh,  where  I  Avrote  my  first  poem,  the 
“  Wandering  Jew,”  which  is  now  in  your  hands,  and 
from  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  publish  nu¬ 
merous  extracts.  I  Avas  happy,  too,  Avith  my  Avife  in 
Italy.  Tell  her  that  I  often  think  of  her.  I  have  not 
read  her  “  Perkin  Warbeck,”  but  I  doubt  not  that  it  is 
full  of  talent. 

Lord  Byron,  Talking  of  Avives,  I  am  not  particularly 
AA'ell  pleased  AYnth  mine.  She  has  tried  to  blacken  my 
character,  by  pointing  to  something  horrible  which  led 
to  our  sejiaration,  although  she  knows  Avell  enough  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  more  horrible  than  incompatibili¬ 
ty  of  tempi'i*.  As  for  her  champion,  Alaster  Thomas 
Campbell,  1  should  take  the  liberty  of  telling  him  a  little 
bit  of  my  mind  if  1  had  him  here,  but  it  is  needless  get¬ 
ting  angry  at  this  distance.  He  has  raised  a  strange  coil 
about  a  dead  man’s  ears.  Had  I  been  living,  I  have  a 
notion  he  Avould  have  sung  a  good  deal  smaller.  Give 
him  my  cmnpliments,  .and  tell  him  so. 

j\Ir  Green  (^to  the  Editor).  The  balloon,  sir,  is  now 
ready. 

\_The  Editor  steps  into  the  balloon,  followed  hy  Mr 
Green,  Lhe  grappling  irons  are  tahen  up,  and 
the  hfdloon  rises  luajesficalb/.  Lord  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Burns,  takeofo  tin  ir  hats,  and  wave  them,  with 
three  cheers,  Ilie  Editor  and  JMr  Cii'een  return 
the  compliment,  Mr  Green  then  occupies  himself 
with  the  conducting  of  the  balloon,  ■  I  he  Editor 
lahes  out  his  tablets,  and  writes  intently,  tour- 
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and-twenty  hours  elapse,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
time  the  Editor’s  house,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  is  in  sight.  A  great  concourse  of  per- 
sons  are  gathered  round  it  in  the  utmost  anxiety. 
The  balloon  descends  among  them,  and  the  intrepid 
aeronauts  are  received  with  the  most  deafening 
huzzas  and  shrieks  of  joy.  Three  hundred  and 
five  ladies  faint  from  excess  of  happiness  ;  and 
Peter  lifts  the  Editor  in  his  arms,  and  rushes  with 
him  into  the  house,  in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  joy. 
The  scene  closes. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM, 


Cunntas  Aithghearr  mu  Bheath  agus  Ehinthas,  Jan 
Mhicionmhuin,  D.I).,  (John  Jove,  D.E.,)  Ministeir 
’  bh,  an  an  Anderston,  fagus  do  Glasgo.  Ann  an  Rosg. 
Maille  ri  Cumha  air  a  shon  anns  am  bheil  a  bhuadhan 
nVs  fhaide  air  an  cur  an  ceill,  am  an  raun.  Agus  IJan 
Eile.  Le  Jan  Munro.  Glasgo.  Clobhnailt  le  Jan 
Niven ’s  a  Nhac.  1830. — (A  Short  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Reputation  of  John  Love,  D.  D.,  late  Mini¬ 
ster  of  Anderston,  nigh  to  Glasgow.) 

A  Literary  Hoax  Exposed,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the 
.  Editor  of  the  Scots  Times,  on  the  Gaelic  Orthoepy.  W. 
R.  M‘Phun.  Glasgow.  1830. 

These  pamphlets  have  been  elicited  in  the  course  of  a 
dispute  regarding  Gaelic  Orthography,  which  has  been 
carrying  on  for  some  time  back  in  the  West  country  with 
true  Celtic  vigour.  Had  we  stood  within  the  reach  of 
the  contending  parties,  we  know  too  well  the  nature  of 
a  “  redding  straik”  to  have  exposed  ourselves  to  a  blow 
from  either  of  their  “  tails.”  Rut  considering  ourselves 
as  surrounded  by  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  some  forty 
miles,  within  which  a  well-regulated  police  protects  us 
from  the  vivacity  of  Highland  retribution,  we  adventure 
to  raise  our  voice,  albeit,  even  here,  not  without  fear  and 
trembling. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Love  is  avowedly  a  speci¬ 
men  of  an  attempted  innovation  upon  the  present  system 
of  Gaelic  orthography.  In  an  address  to  the  reader,  which 
is  printed  in  English,  the  author  seems  to  have  felt  that 
the  prejudices  of  the  Gael,  as  he  chooses  to  term  them, 
were  too  inveterate  to  leave  him  any  chance  except  with 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  their  language.  He  describes 
the  system  in  vogue  as  “  a  masterpiece  of  absurdity as 
causing  Gaelic,  in  its  present  written  form,  to  assume 
“  an  unintelligible  and  revolting  aspect,  to  many  who 
thoroughly  understand  it,  and  sincerely  love  it  as  a  spoken 
language.”  This  style  of  complaint  reminds  us  strongly 
of  a  lady  whom  we  hccard  in  our  youth  reply,  to  the  re¬ 
presentations  of  a  friend  that  the  word  snuffer  had  two 
If’s  in  it, — “  That  it  was  a  most  absurd  way  of  spelling, 
and  wasted  a  deal  of  ink  besides.”  The  appeal  of  “  I^e 
Jan  .’Nliinro”  is  equally  absurd  with  that  of  the  venerable 
matron,  whose  shade  he  has  conjured  up  in  our  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  is  made  to  those  who  “  thoroughly  understand 
Gaelic  as  a  sjM»ken,  but  find  it  unintelligible”  as  a  writ¬ 
ten,  language  ;  that  is,  either  to  those  who  cannot  read  at 
all,  or  to  those  who,  reading  nothing  but  English,  find 
it  “  very  foolish”  that  the  same  characters  should  in  an¬ 
other  language  express  different  sounds. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  deny  that  the  present  system 
of  Gaelic  orthography  has  its  defects,  in  common  with 
that  of  every  language  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Our  object  is  to  point  out  the  ridiculously  querulous, 
yet  sweeping  manner  after  which  the  would-be  reformer 
seeks  to  place  it  under  his  ban  and  anathema.  Rut  we 
will  go  farther,  and  shew  that  the  specific  ohjecti4>ns 
which  he  brings  against  it,  and  the  emendations  he  pn»- 
poses,  of  themselves  demonstrate  his  inadequacy  to  the 
task  he  has  undertaken.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  his 
proposed  alterations  show,  that  his  ear  is  deficient  in  the 


power  of  apprehending  the  more  delicate  nuances  of  sound 
The  broad  open  vowels,  almost  any  man  can  distinguj^jj 
but  there  are  in  some  languages  (and  in  the  Gael’  * 
in  greater  quantity  than  in  any  other  western  language! 
a  number  of  half  or  stolen  vowels,  which  add  greatly 
the  li((uidity  and  musical  character  of  the  words.  Xijg 
introduction  of  many  of  Munro’s  new  modes  of  spellinr 
would  bring  us  to  this  dilemma,  that  either  the  written 
must  become  an  inadequate  representative  of  the  spoken 
language,  or  the  latter  must  be  new-modelled,  to  harmo¬ 
nise  with  the  former,  to  the  confusion  of  all  etymolo(ri(.jj 
relations.  In  the  second  place,  Mr  Munro  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware,  that  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  a  written 
character,  is  to  give  greater  permanency  and  consistency 
to  language.  Mere  organic  causes  are  constantly  at  work 
altering  and  modifying  the  vocal  representatives  of  thought 
to  such  a  degree,  that  fifty  years  are  sufficient,  in  nations 
ignorant  of  writing,  to  render  two  tribes,  living  apart 
though  sprung  from  the  same  source,  unintelligible  to 
each  other.  Rut  if  we  are  to  alter  the  written  langua^/e 
with  every  change  which  folly,  fashion,  or  organic  de¬ 
fect,  induces  in  the  speaker,  we  are  once  more  afloat. 
We  lose  sight  of  the  strict  etymological  signification  of 
our  words,  and  introduce  a  vagueness  into  our  language 
most  detrimental  to  habits  of  correct  thinking.  Upon 
these  grounds,  we  deprecate  all  such  sweeping  reforms  of 
the  present  system  of  Gaelic  orthography,  as  are  proposed 
in  the  first  of  the  works  whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  this 
article.  It  is  true,  that  the  Gaelic  language  has  suffered 
from  the  adoption  of  the  characters  of  an  alien  tongue ; 
of  one,  in  particular,  which  represents  its  sounds  by  cha- 
ra(;ters  and  combinations  so  vague  and  fluctuating  as  the 
English.  Rut  in  adopting  this  character,  it  trodeinthe 
footsteps  of  its  more  cultivated  sister — the  Irish  dialect ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  gained  by  two  races,  so 
closely  connected  as  we  and  our  Celtic  brethren,  possess¬ 
ing  one  common  character.  Above  all,  whether  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  or  disadvantages,  of  the  Anglo- Celtic  orthogra¬ 
phy  predominate,  it  has  been  adopted  and  used  for  half 
a  century;  it  has  become  identified  with  the  language; 
and  all  attempts  at  a  radical  change  are  now  childish  and 
futile.  Tri tiers  alone  discuss  the  fashion  of  a  sword- 

knot,— men  use  the  weapon. 

We  have  not,  in  these  remarks,  adverted  to  the  private 
motives  which  have  been  attributed  to  ]Mr  Munro, — for 
with  them,  as  public  journalists,  we  have  nothing  to  do; 
of  them  as  private  individuals,  we  know  nothing.  Se¬ 
veral  of  his  desperate  attempts  to  attain  notoriety  have 
come  to  our  ku(»wledge,  but  they  have  proved  abortive, 
and  we  leave  them  to  repose. 


Historical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  the  principal  Fa- 
niilies  of  the  name  of  Kennedy.  From  an  original  MS 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  ^c.  Ry  Robert  Ritcairu. 
Edinburgh.  William  Tait.  1830. 

We  had  occasion,  not  long  ago,  in  noticing  the  Part  of 
Mr  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials  which  appeared  last,  to 
advert  to  the  tragical  story  of  Mure  of  Auchindrane.  Ih® 
present  publication,  by  the  same  indefatigable  editor, 
throws  much  light,  not  only  upon  that  mysterious  tak, 
but  upon  the  domestic  history  of  the  time  and  district  m 
which  the  character  of  that  bold  and  reckless  man 
formed.  The  manuscript,  now  for  the  first  time  given  to 
the  public,  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  had  seen  an< 
participated  in  the  feuds  he  describes.  There  is  a  laci 
ness  in  his  <lelineations  of  character,  a  graphic  povvei 
his  descriptions  of  broils  and  frays,  which  no  nian  e^er 
evinced  except  when  narrating  scenes  with  which  he 
bectome  conversant  through  the  iiiijiressions  of  sense. 
t4‘lls  his  story,  tiio,  with  all  the  keenness  ot 
though  not  ungenerous  ]>artisan,  and  the  openness  ot  < 
wiio,  having  been  familiarized  to  the  scenes  he  **^*^.^j 
never  dreams  that  their  violence  could  need  au  apo 
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is  a  specimen  of  his  brief  and  pithy  mode  of  sketching 

Character,  we  select  the  following : 

Now  it  pleassit  Goil,  on  the  sewint  day  of  Nouember, 
totak  the  Laird  of  Bargaiiy  in  his  mercye  ;  qulia  wes  the 
nobillest  marine  that  ewer  was  in  that  country  in  his  tyine. 
He  was  iiidewitt  with  mony  glide  wertewis.  First,  he 
f  iritt  God,  and  was  fra  the  beginning  on  the  rycht  side  of 
.*^li  jouiie,  lie  was  wyse  ainl  courteous,  ainl  thairwitli 
^outt  and  passing  kyiid  ;  and  sik  ane  iiobill  spendar  in 
vttings,  with  the  best  balding  hous  at  hanie  that  ewer  was 
in  the  land.  He  was  never  behind  with  na  pairty,  and 
keipitt  him  selff  ewer  to  the  foil*  with  his  lei  wing,  lie  had 
ewer  in  his  houshald  xxiiij  galland  gentilnieiine,  doubill 
howitt,  and  gallantly  cled  ;  with  sic  ane  repair  to  his  hous, 
that  it  was  ane  wonder  quhair  the  sain  in  wes  gottin  that  he 
spendit.” 

We  quote  this  account  of  Bargany  to  show  tlie  kind 
of  man  who  was  at  that  period  most  sympathized  with 
and  admired  by  the  brdd  and  stirring  spirits  of  Scotland. 
The  principles  of  justice  were  not,  in  these  unpolished 
times,  very  clearly  apprehended.  There  was  a  rude  tone 
of  generosity  to  which  men’s  hearts  were  open  ;  but  the 
admiration  of  power  and  energy  in  a  character,  was  a  far 
more  vivid  feeling.  The  first  requisite  in  their  ideal 
character  was,  activity  and  strength  to  win  power  and 
riches;  justice  and  generosity  were  merely  regarded  as 
complementary  graces.  This  stage  of  moral  feeling  is  one 
through  which  all  rude  nations  pass  in  their  progress  to 
rertneiiient. 

We  take  the  description  of  the  battle  in  which  Bar¬ 
gany  fell,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author’s  talents  for  that 
species  of  narrative  ; 

“  The  Lord  (of  Cassillis)  thairwpone  sent  for  all  his 
freindis  and  serwandis,  and  keijiitt  thaiiie  with  him  fra 
Tysday  to  Fryday,  heatfand  ewer  intelligence  and  spyis  in 
Air,  to  try  quhane  the  Laird  wes  to  cum  out  of  the  samin. 
The  Laird  of  Bargany  heaffand  intelligense  thairolf,  wold 
not  send  for  his  friendis  and  seruandis;  hot  the  toune  of 
Air,  heatfand  thair  teindisof  him,  liethocht  that  thay  wald 
tak  his  pairtt ;  and  headland  sum  friendis  with  him,  he 
thoclit  me  Lord  wald  nocht  impediment  him  to  ryd  to  his 
hous.  And,  contrail*  all  his  friendis  adwyise,  on  the  xj 
day  of  December,  he  reid  out  of  the  toune  of  Air;  the 
quhilk  wes  sik  ane  day*  of  snaw,  as  the  same  wes  werrie 
Ihikofdrilt,  sa  that  thair  was  nane  culd  seine  the  lenthe 
ot  ane  laiise  befoir  him.  The  I^Jiirdis  number  wes  neuer 
fourscoir  of  horse  and  feitt.  The  l^ird  had  send  tuaof  his 
seruandis  to  cum  befoir  to  him  to  mak  him  foirseine  <|uhan 
the  Laird  com  by*.  Thay  war  callit  William  Cuninghame 
and  Hew  Fennandgow.  The  Laird  of  Auchindrayne, 
kiiawing  thame,  com  andschewthe  samin  to  Bargany*,  and 
Siiitl,  ‘  Sir,  1  pray^  y*ow  stay,  for  your  frieinlis  is  not  heir, 
and  ye  will  be  soir  to  heiff  ado  with  menne ;  for  thir  tua  is 
heir,  quha  will  nocht  feill  to  mak  y*our  number  and  your 
Cuming  playne ;  and  thairfoir,  gif  ye  do  weill,  y*e  stay  ;  gilf 
ye  will  noclit,  1  will  ryd  and  stay  thame,  that  they  do  no 
wrung:  Bot  1  tak  God  to  my  witnes,  1  hailf  na  will  of 
this  dayis  wark ;  foil*  1  se  nocht  the  menne  1  wald  see  to 
do  your  turn  !’  And  sa  Auchindrayne  reid  to  the  Brig  of 
|h)ne,  and  first  tuik  William  Cuninghame,  and  nixt  Hew 
1  enandgow.  T  haysend  W  illiam  Cuninghame,  on  his  word, 
huk  to  Air;  and  brocht  Hew  Feiiandgow  with  thame,  as 
ane  fee  treind  ;  for  he  was  of  bluid  to  the  Laird  of  Auchin¬ 
drayne. 

“  Ihe  Laird  of  Bargany  com  is  to  the  Brig  of  Done, 
<iuhair  he  stayit ;  and  calling  all  his  freindis  and  seruandis 
thair  togidder,  he  said  in  this  sortt,  ‘  Sirs,  1  am  heir  to 
protest  befoir  God,  I  am  nocht  toseik  the  bluid  of  me  Lord, 
»‘«r  his  dishonour,  in  na  sortt  ;  bot  ryd  hame  to  my  hous, 

peace,  gilf  he  will  lat  me.  And  gilf  me  Lord  be  to 
^1‘sew  rne,  1  hoip  ye  all  will  do  y*our  dewitties  as  be- 
cninis  inentie ;  and  he  that  will  not  be  w'illing  to  do  this, 
or  iny  kyndnes,  he  will  ather  say  lie  will  tary* 

With  now  at  this  presmit !’  And 

'^**'»'terit,  ‘  We  will  all  die  in  y  our  defense,  gilf  ony* 
"ill  iMTsew  yow  !’  And  so  reid  forwartt,  ^lewyding  his 
‘Oise  men  in  tua  cumpanyis  ;  takand  ane  with  himsellf, 
iUHl  girtand  the  y’oung  Laird  of  C'airltoune  the*  wthei*. 

lair  Wes  with  himsellf  the  Lairdis  of  Aiicliindrayne  and  , 

onkaird,  his  broder  Thomas,  and  (jiibert  Kennedy*  of 

“okda,  with  ane  seruand  of  Auchindraynis  callit  .James 
^  enn»*<ly^  "’^th  tua  \vtheris,  Edwart  Irvvingis  his  peadge, 

‘  ihoaius  ALAllcxauder,  and  sum  ma,  quhom  1  iieid 


nocht  to  expres.  The  rest  war  all  with  Cairltoune ;  sa 
thay  com  fordwairtt  to  the  Brochloche  neir  the  Lady- 
Corse  ;  and  thRir,  me  Lord,  coining  out  off  Mayboll,  with 
his  houshald  seruandis,  to  the  number  of  tua  bunder  men 
on  fuitt  and  horse,  with  xx  muskatteires  with  him  ;  and 
wes  at  the  Lady- Corse  befoii*  the  Laird ;  Quhair  thay*  be¬ 
ing  all  reddy*^  to  meitt,  the  ane  on  the  Teyndknow,  and 
the  wther  on  the  nixt,  within  the  schott  of  ane  mwskatt, 
thay*  beganne  to  Hytt ;  and  Batrik  llippitt  cryit,  ‘  I^aird  of 
Bennand  !  Laird  of  Bennand  !  This  is  I,  Patrik  llip])itt, 
that  tuik  thy  hagbuitt !  Come  down  heir  in  the  houm, 
and  brek  ane  trie,  for  thy’^  luilhs  sake  !’  Bot  the  wther  gaiff 
na  ansuer,  albeit  he  had  gewin  the  Laird  steilf  counsell  to 
ryd  fordwairtt  befoir. 

“  Now  the  menne  of  Air  wald  hef  beine  at  scluitting  at 
this  tyme;  bot  the  Laird  of  Bargany*  stay  it  thame,  and  said, 
‘  I  will  nocht  persew  me  Lord,  bot  I  will  eschew  ail  cum¬ 
mers  alse  far  .as  I  may.*  And  thair wpon  left  the  vv*ay*,  and 
raid  doune  the  Bogsyd  of  Dinhame,  thinking  be  that 
deiil  to  eschew  me  Lord.  Bot  he,  in  the  contrail*  mynd, 
followitt  downe  the  uther  syd  ;  and  at  the  fut  of  the  bog 
thair  wes  ane  cumpany*  of  feall  dykes,  quhairto  the  hagbut- 
teris  raid  on  bavth  the  svdis  ;  and  wes  the  ane  at  the  head 
of  the  feallis,  and  the  wther  at  the  futt.  And  thair,  me 
Lordis  menne  with  the  mwskattis  schott  first ;  and  thane 
the  Laird,  seeing  that  his  hagbutteris  wes  neir  me  I^ordis 
horsmenne,  he  cam  and  wald  not  hetf  his  menne  in  danger. 
Ale  Lordis  mwskatteris,  seing  him  cum  fordwartt,  schott 
at  him,  and  the  horsemenne  that  wes  with  him.  Now,  at 
the  futt  of  the  bog  thair  wes  ane  small  burne,  quhilk  the 
Laird  and  his  had  to  corse ;  at  the  cursing  of  the  quhilk, 
Gilbert  Kennedyis  horse  wesslayne;  and  also  the  Lairdis 
broderis  Thomas  bry*dell  was  schott  in  tua ;  quhairby  his 
horse  kaist  him,  and  straik  his  airnie  out  of  juntt  in  the 
schuddei*.  So  thair  wes  nane  that  corsit  the  same  burne 
bot  the  Laird  him  seltf,  the  Lairdis  Auchindrayne  and 
Clonkaird,  James  Bannantyne,  and  Edwartt  Irwiiig, 
Thir  corssit  the  burne,  thinking  tluit  all  the  rest  wes  cum- 
mand  efter  thame;  bot  ipihane  thay*  wer  na  ma,  he  turnit 
aboutt,  and  said  ‘  Gudesir,  we  are  our  few  i’ 

“  The  Lordis  men,  seeing  the  samin,  schott  first  at  thir 
five;  and  than  me  Lordis  liorsemen,  jierseifling  that  thay 
war  na  ma,  gaiff  the  charge,  led  be  Captain  Foster,  but 
wes  mett  be  the  Laird  and  the  fyff  that  wes  with  him,  in 
sik  sortt,  as  the  young  Laird  of  Grinak  was  strukin  throw 
the  chin,  and  he  and  liorse  bayth  strukin  to  the  eird  ;  and 
Row  Cunningiiame,  Pohpihairnis  broder,  was  strukin  in 
at  the  knie  With  ane  laiu'e,  and  out  at  the  buttok.  Captain 
Fosteris  horse  wes  hurtt  with  suonlis,  and  his  pistolatt 
strukin  out  of  his  hand  ;  him  selif  heaving  ane  steil  hatt, 
wes  ‘ly  verse  tymis  strukin  on  the  heid,  bot  the  sam  preser- 
vit  him.  Richart  Spense,  maister  of  houshald  to  me  Lord, 
wes  slayne  be  the  Laird  of  Clonkaird  ;  and  sundry  horse 
was  hurtt.  And  on  the  Laird  syd,  the  Laird  wesslayne 
himselff,  Auchindrayne  schott  and  hurt  in  the  kernellis  of 
the  thie,  and  his  horse  also  ;  James  Baniiutyne’s  horse  was 
slayne;  Edward  Irrvving,  the  peadge,  w’as  slayne  be  ane 
straik  of  ane  lance  ;  John  M‘ Alexander  was  hurt  with  ane 
schott  in  the  thie.” 

We  have  preferred  enabling  our  readers  to  judge,  by 
means  of  quotation,  of  the  style  and  manner  of  this  old 
fragment  of  history,  than  to  attempt  to  analyse  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  arrangement  is,  us  in  most  contemporary 
manuscripts,  rather  confused,  and  the  events,  except 
where  they  happened  in  the  author’s  own  time,  are  nar¬ 
rated  in  a  manner  little  to  be  relied  on.  T'he  chief  value 
of  the  work  consists  in  its  internal  evidence,  that  it  is  a 
picture  drawn  from  the  life,  flattered,  it  may  be,  in  some 
traits,  exaggerated  in  others,  but  bearing,  on  the  whole, 
a  good  b<dd  resemblance  to  the  original. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject,  without  adverting  to 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr  l^itcairn  has  dis¬ 
charged  his  office  of  editor,  in  consequence  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  industry  with  which  he  has  selected  his  illus¬ 
trative  documents.  Taking  this  jiresent  work,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  valuable  selections  from  the  Records  of 
our  Criminal  Court,  we  consider  him  as  having  done 
more,  in  his  own  modest  and  unobtrusive  department,  to 
throw  light  on  the  ravelled  history  of  .S(‘otlaiid,  than  any 
of  his  conternporai’ies.  We  exhort  him  to  persevere,  for 
there  is  y’et  a  wide  field  before  him.  T’he  records  of  our 
burghs — the  charter-chests  of  oui*  nobility*-*— all  must  be 
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ransacked,  before  we  can  consider  ourselves  in  possession 
of  materials  whereon  to  base  a  true  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Many  natural  and  praiseworthy  prejudices  must  be 
overcome,  before  access  can  be  obtained  to  the  sources 
we  now  point  at, — the  access,  when  obtained,  should  be 
employed  with  delicacy  and  discretion — but  it  must  be 
afforded. 


Advancement  of  Society  in  Knowledge  and  Religion, 
By  James  Douj^das,  Esq.  3d  Edition.  Edinburgh. 
Adam  Black.  1830.  Pp.  320. 


their  own  subjects;  and  it  is  only  from  freemen,  actu 
by  a  similar  spirit,  that  she  can  expect  cordial  syinpatl 
and  co-operation. 

“  Freedom,  which  far  more  than  doubles  the  force  f 
states,  derives  a  new  value  from  the  enei-gy  it  would  co 

municatc  to  the  nations,  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  ev 

aggressor ;  and  the  new  life  and  additional  permanencr^ 
would  infuse  into  the  states  of  the  Continent,  who  reon  *^ 
every  aid,  in  their  present  circumstances,  and  every  ^neli* 
oration  in  their  condition,  to  enable  them  to  resist  ihenreJ 
sure  which  they  must  soon  feel,  from  the  vicinity  and  tl 
growth  of  the  Russian  empire.  ® 

“  If  the  fate  of  Europe  were  different  from  the  expecta 
tions  that  are  formed  of  its  rising  prosperity,  and  its  fill 


No  work  that  is  not  rather  above  par  comes  to  a  third 
edition.  Mr  Douglas  is  a  man  both  of  erudition  and 
good  sense.  W’e  rarely  review  third,  or  even  second  edi¬ 
tions  of  books,  and  we  have  no  intention  to  break  through 
our  rule  in  the  present  instance ;  but  as  we  have  been 
much  pleased  with  the  following  passage  in  perusing  the 
volume,  we  shall  give  it  a  place  here,  as  a  favourable 
specimen  of  our  author’s  style  : 


THE  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


Throughout  Europe,  there  is  no  less  a  revolution  in  the  i 
relative  position  of  the  nations  towards  each  other,  than  in  i 
the  interior  condition  of  each.  The  F  rench  and  the  Russians 
have  clianged  situations  in  the  political  scale  ;  Petersburgh 
has  become  the  centre  of  aggression,  and  Paris,  that  of  re¬ 
sistance  and  defence.  The  invasions  which  Europe  has 
now  to  dread  are  from  the  north,  and  the  hope  of  its  ulti¬ 
mate  freedom  rests  upon  the  energy  and  the  prosperity  of  ; 
its  southern  states.  The  position  of  Russia  is  eminently  | 
favourable  for  successful  and  limitless  encroachment,  and  j 
possesses  wdthin  itself  ample  space  for  ever-increasing  num-  | 
hers.  It  has  no  enemv  behind  it,  to  distract  its  attention  or 
divide  its  efforts ;  it  has  only  opposed  to  it  a  weak  and  broken  I 
frontier,  without  any  one  commanding  defence,  and  with  ; 
vulnerable  points  innumerable,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  sea  of  | 
Japan.  Tlie  Swedes,  the  Turks,  the  Persians,  tlie  Turco¬ 
mans,  and  the  Chinese,  are  unable  to  cojie  with  the  Russian  ! 
armies,  and  must  yield  at  the  first  shock  of  tlie  invaders,  j 
Austria  and  Prussia  hold  their  Polish  provinces  in  some 
measure  at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  and  France  is  the  only  ' 
nation  which,  single-handed,  could  afford  an  adequate  re¬ 
sistance.  As  France  has  changed  from  the  attitude  of  ag-  i 
gression  to  that  of  defence,  England,  the  supporter  of  the  ‘ 
independence  of  the  Continental  nations,  becomes  the  natu¬ 
ral  ally  of  France,  instead  of  being  its  ‘natural  enemy;’ 
and  henceforth  it  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  this  country, 
that  the  French  should  be  great,  powerful,  and  free.  It  is 
certainly  for  the  advantage  of  England,  that  the  seat  of  ag-  ' 
grandisement  and  danger  should  be  removed  from  the  banks  j 
of  the  Seine  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  an  Attila, 
whose  troops  are  encamped  in  Poland,  and  along  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  China,  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  an  enemy  of  inferior 
power,  who  has  the  occupation  of  Boulogne  and  Brest.  The 
-wide  separation  of  Russia  and  England,  leaves  no  adjacent 
fiehi  of  combat,  on  which  they  might  measure  their  forces, 
and  decide  the  contest ;  and  England,  it  is  now  evident,  can  | 
best  preserve  the  independence  and  prosjierity  of  Europe  by 
preserving  peace;  and  her  surest  weajion  is  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  her  own  knowledge  and  liberty;  before  which, 
barbarism,  however  potent,  must  bow,  and  stirred  up  by 
which,  vassals,  lujwever  depressed,  will  rise  up  and  shake 
off  the  yoke.  While  Britain  counterbalances  the  ascend¬ 
ency  of  Russia  in  the  west,  she  will  divide  with  her  the  ' 
supremacy  of  the  east,  and  have  for  her  share  the  fairest,  if  j 
not  the  most  extensive,  ]»oriion  of  Asia.  They  are  the  two 
great  antagonist  powei*s  in  the  old  world,  o])}M)site  in  their 
nature  as  in  their  influence — the  one  physically,  the  other 
morally  great— the  one  at  present  retarding,  the  other  ac¬ 
celerating,  the  march  of  European  society ;  hut  both  ulti¬ 
mately  destined  to  be  instruments  of  political  changes,  j 
which  will  give  a  new  face  to  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  ! 
Continent.  As  the  balance  of  power  is  shifting  among  the  ! 
nations  that  compose  Eunqiean  confederation  ;  it  is  chan¬ 
ging  also  in  the  component  |>arts  of  each  iinlividual  state  ; 
and  the  struggle  for  political  liberty  is  begun,  which  can  ' 
only  terminate  with  the  general  acquisition  of  free  institu-  ' 
tions.  This  tendency  to  freedom  it  is  every  way  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  Britain  to  foster  and  }»rotect.  Dcsjiotic  kings  are 
truly  her  natural  enemies,  who  must  inevitably  wish  to 
destroy  those  iustitutioiis  which  are  of  so  bad  example  to 


and  civilized  states  should  fall  before  a  new  irruption  of 
barbarians,  America  would  soon  fill  up  the  blank,  and  take 
the  lead  in  the  advancement  of  society.  The  enlightened  and 
the  brave  of  the  old  world  would  withdraw  from  thesla\Wv 
of  their  native  lands,  and,  with  the  same  ardour,  on  another 
side  of  the  globe,  would  follow  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science.  Amei  ica,  no  longer  re¬ 
ceiving  the  supplies  of  knowledge  from  abroad,  would  com¬ 
mence  an  original  literature,  and,  beginning  where  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  had  ended,  would  enter  a  fresh  career  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  ex})lore  new  riches  of  mind.  In  less  than  25 
years  the  American  states  double  their  population,  and 
more  than  double  their  resources;  and  their  influence,  which 
is  even  now  felt  in  Eurojie,  will  every  year  exert  a  wider 
sway  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  ludd  out  to  them  a  more 
illustrious  example  of  prosperity  and  freedom.  In  little 
more  than  a  century  the  United  States  of  America  must 
contain  a  population  ten  times  greater  than  has  ever  yet 
been  animated  by  the  spirit  and  energy^  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  lialf,  the  new  world 
will  not  be  able  to  contain  its  inhabitants,  but  will  pour 
them  forth,  straitened  by  their  overllowing  numbers  at 
home,  upon  the  shores  of  less  civilized  nations,  till  the  whole 
earth  is  subdued  to  knowledge,  and  filled  with  the  abodes 
of  fi  •ee  and  civilized  men.  But  the  sjjirit  and  the  imitation 
of  American  freedom  will  spread  still  more  rapidly  and 
widely  than  its  power.  No  foi'ce  can  crush  the  sympathy 
that  already  exists,  and  is  continually  augmenting,  bet^veen 
Europe  and  the  new  world.  The  eyes  of  the  opjiressed  are 
even  now  turning  wistfully^  to  the  land  of  freedom,  and  the 
kings  of  the  Continent  already^  regard  with  awe  and  dis¬ 
quietude  the  new  Rome  rising  in  the  west,  the  fore-sha- 
dows  of  whose  greatness  yet  to  be  ai’e  extending  dark  and 
heavy  over  their  dominions,  and  obscuring  the  lustre  of 
their  thrones.” 


Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Spitzhergen  and  the  Rust  Coast 
of  Greenland.  In  his  Majesty's  ship  Griper,  By 
Douglas  Charles  Clavering,  Esi£.  F.  R.S.,  Commander. 
C’ommunicated  by^  James  Smith,  Plsq.  of  Jordanhill, 
F.  R.  S.  E,  With  a  Chart. 


This  interesting  paper  was  first  printed  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal, 
but  now  fully  reappears  in  a  separate  shape.  The  jour¬ 
nal  lay-  for  a  time  at  Jordanhill,  until  the  proprietor  gave 
it  to  the  world  in  its  native  simplicity’,  although,  had 
book-making  been  aimed  at,  a  goodly  octavo  might  have 
been  wrought  out  of  it.  We  must  confine  ourselves,  at 
])resent,  to  merely’  transcribing  the  interesting,  but  me¬ 
lancholy’,  biographical  sketch  with  which  it  is  prefaced : 

iti  r^lii vpiMiuT.  nreviousto 


his  d 
quest 
j)erm 


]>ermission  to  publish  it  in  any’  manner  I  saw  propei. 
delayed  doing  so,  in  the  hopes  that,  upon  his  return, 
might  make  it  more  fit  for  publication  ;  but  that  event 
destined  never  to  take  place.  He  sailed  from  Sierra 
in  the  summer  iif  1827,  and  it  is  conjectured 
after,  his  ship  was  lost,  and  all  on  board  perishe<l ;  P'*’ 
the  wreck  was  found  on  the  coast,  but  no  other  tidings 
ever  received  of  the  unfortunate  Redwing,  or  her 
crew.  In  her  commander,  whose  short  but 
was  thus  prematurely  terminated,  his  country’  h»st  ‘in 
cer  who,  by’  his  zeal  in  the  jierformaiice  of  his  du 
high  professional  acquirements,  gave  every  P*^*V*^ 
turc  eminence  ;  and  his  Ifiends,  one  who  was  not  lei>s  ^ 
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.  .  j  for  his  uprigl*t  cRiul  honourable  feelings,  than  for 
ainiahle  and  affectionate  disposition. 

*  Douglas  Charles  Clavering,  the  eldest  son  of  Brigadier- 

r  Claveriiig,  and  Lady  Augusta  Cainjibell, 

*lhter  of  John,  fifth  Duke  of  Argyll,  was  born  at  Iloly- 
^  bHouse,  8th  Sejitember,  1794.  He  entered  the  navy  at 
'^arlvaf^ei  and  served  as  midshipman  under  Sir  Philip 
fl^^ke^in^the  Shannon  frigate,  on  the  American  station. 
Inthe  brilliant  action  of  that  ship  with  the  Chesapeake,  he 
d'stinguished  himself  for  his  coolness  and  gallantry,  imd  his 
name  was  honourably  mentioned  in  the  Ga7.ette. 

*  -..ror/ia  aprved  as  lieutenant  in  the  oVIed  iter  ran  ea 


He  af- 

*  Tvvards  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  xVl  ed  iter  ran  ean,  in  the 
Soev  sloop-of-war,  and  in  1821  was  appointed  commander 
f  the  Pheasant,  then  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  On  his  pass- 


conds  pendulum,  which  extended  from  the  equator  to  the 
most  northerly  accessible  station  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

“  He  formed  a  friendship  with  that  distinguished  officer 
and  man  of  science,  which  continued  without  interruption 
till  his  death  ;  and,  at  his  request,  the  Pheasant  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  service  of  conveying  him  to  the  different  sta¬ 
tions.  And  such  was  the  able  and  zealous  manner  in  which 
Captain  Clavering  co-operated  with  him,  that  he  was  not 
only  enabled  to  make  the  observations  at  every  station  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  but  without  the  slightest 
accident  ever  having  taken  place  in  moving  the  numerous 
and  delicate  instruments  to  and  from  the  ship.  The  obser¬ 
vations  were  made  on  this  voyage  at  Sierra  Leone,  the 
Island  of  St  Thomas,  Ascension,  Bahia,  Maranham,  Tri¬ 
nidad,  Jamaica,  and  New  York.  In  the  course  of  the  voy¬ 
age,  Captain  Clavering,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Sabine, 
executed  a  valuable  and  extensive  series  of  observations  on 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  equatorial  current,  which, 
following  the  course  of  the  trade-winds,  is  deflected  by  the 
coast  of  America  to  the  northward,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  which,  passing  between  Cuba  and  Florida,  it  returns 
again  into  the  Atlantic,  under  the  name  of  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

‘‘  The  results  of  these  experiments,  illustrated  by  a  chart, 
have  been  published  by  Captain  Sabine  in  his  Account  of 
the  Pendulum  Observations.  Much  of  the  value  of  such 
observations  must  depend  on  the  accuracy  with  wdiich  the 
ship’s  reckoning  is  kept.  Captain  Clavering,  by  his  judi¬ 
cious  arrangements  and  personal  superintendence,  introdu¬ 
ced  such  a  degree  of  precision  into  the  reckoning,  that  it 
became  little  inferior  as  an  element  in  the  deduction  of  cur¬ 
rents,  to  the  observed  difference  of  latitude  and  the  chrono- 
inetrical  difference  of  longitude.  IMassey’s  self- registering 
log  was  used  as  a  check  upon  the  estimated  reckoning,  and 
proved  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  attention  paid  to  the 
latter,  by  its  being  a  rare  circumstance  to  find  a  difference 
between  them  amounting  to  a  mile  in  twenty-fmir  hours. 

‘‘  Upon  the  return  of  the  Pheasant  to  Great  Britain,  the 
Board  of  Longitude  determined  that  Captain  Sabine’s  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Pendulum  should  be  continued  to  the 
most  northerly  latitude  to  which  it  was  possible  to  reach, 
ror  this  purpose,  the  Griper,  which  was  one  of  the  vessels 
that  had  been  engaged  in  Captain  Parry’s  first  ex])edition 
m  1819-20,  was  selected,  and  Captain  Clavering  appointed 
to  the  command. 

“  It  will  be  seen  that  he  availed  himself  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  presented  itself  for  prosecuting  discoveries,  and 
enlarging  the  boundaries  of  geographical  science.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  explored  by 
im,  was  seen  in  the  preceding  year  by  Cajitain  Scoresby ; 
ut,  from  his  distance  from  the  land,  that  able  navigator 
^d  not  the  same  means  of  laying  it  down  correctly  to  the 
II  a/  Parry,  which  he  had  to  the  south  of  that 

l^dland,  when  he  was  close  in  with  the  land.  In  the 
J  «R*t,  the  discoveries  of  both  navigators  are  laid  down,  and 
orin  an  actual  survey  of  the  coast,  from  lat.  89  deg.  to  lat. 

Lth  *  Captain  Clavering  did  not  reach 

h/  than  Shannon  Island,  yet  the  positions  <»f  the 

j  ^^Jliiiids  to  the  north  of  Riiseneath  Inlet,  and  the 
anus  named,  from  their  appearance.  Haystack  and  Ailsa, 
^  by  astronomical  bearings  from  two  hills, 

tijp  ®*^l®i’*nost,  and  the  other  on  the  innermost,  of 

Slat*  ;  and  the  distance  between  the  two 

ions  was  ascertained  by  a  trigonometrical  operation.” 


T/ic  Act  of  Sederunty  relative  to  the  Form  o  f  Process  in  Civil 
Causes  before  the  Sheriff  Courts  of  Scotland,  \2th  No~ 
vemher,  1825.  With  the  Relative  Acts  of  Sederunt^ 
and  Decided  Cases ;  to  udiich  are  added ^  Extracts  from 
Act  9th  Geo,  IF,  Cap.  29,  and  l.s^  William  IV,  Cap, 
37  and  69.  Arranged  by  Hugh  Barclay,  Esq.  Sheriff- 
Substitute  of  the  Western  Distriii;  of  Perthshire. 
Edinburgh.  Thomas  Clark.  1830.  Small  8vo. 
Pp.  84. 

Tins  useful  com  pend  was  originally^  put  together  for 
the  private  use  of  the  compiler.  It  is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  man  who,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  business,  adds 
the  habit  of  consulting,  on  all  occasions,  the  decisions  of 
court  and  other  legal  authorities.  We  can  recommend 
Mr  Barclay’s  book  as  a  safe  and  sure  guide  to  all  young 
practitioners  in  the  Sheriff-courts,  and  to  such  tough 
seniors  as  find  themselves  puzzled  by  the  new  forms  in¬ 
troduced  of  late  years. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


JUDGMENT  CLIFF. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  JAMAICA. 

The  most  delightful,  and,  to  newly-imported  Euro¬ 
peans,  indeed  almost  i\\c  only  tolerable,  time  of  the  day  for 
stirring  out  of  doors  in  Jamaica,  is  at  day-dawn,  before 
the  sun  has  yet  begun  to  pour  his  effulgence  over  the  he¬ 
misphere  of  the  Caribbees,  and  before  the  land-breeze, 
which  only  yields  its  delicious  coolness  during  the  night, 
has  ceased  to  stir  the  graceful,  though,  as  seen  through 
the  twilight,  spectral,  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut- tree,  and 
shake  the  profuse  and  refreshing  dews  from  the  glittering 
leaves  of  the  coffee- pi  ants,  studded  with  their  wholesome 
and  valuable  berries.  I  know  not  if  it  has  ever  been  ex¬ 
plained,  but,  whether  it  has  or  not,  it  must  still  appear 
to  observers  of  the  organization  of  the  elements,  a  curious 
and  interesting  fact,  that  the  land-breeze  in  the  tropics 
blows  invariably  from  the  centre  of  the  island,  let  the 
island  be  ever  so  small ;  and  many  of  them,  such  as  Nevis 
and  Montserrat,  are  mere  knobs  on  the  face  of  the  ocean. 
The  sea-breeze,  or  “  Doctor,”  as  it  is  gratefully'  designa¬ 
ted  by  the  residenters  in  Jamaica,  which  blows  from  the 
south-east,  generally'  sets  in  about  9  a.m.  ;  at  first  only 
gently  rippling  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  previously 
lay  glowing  beneath  the  ardent  sun  like  a  mighty  body 
of  molten  silver,  and  increasing  gradually,  until  it  often 
assumes  the  strength  of  a  temporary  hurricane.  Its 
coming  is  hailed  by  the  panting  and  literally  melting  in¬ 
habitants  with  a  degree  of  thankfulness  and  a  sensation 
of  relief,  wliich  can  only  be  known  by  those  whose  lot  it 
has  been  to  inhale  the  opjiressive  and  suffocating  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  those  climes.  Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  this  re¬ 
gular  alternation  of  trade-winds  and  inland-breezes,  I  am 
convinced  that,  bg  Europeans  at  least,  the  islands  of  those 
seas  would  be  perfectly'  uninhabitable.  I^et  such  of  iny 
readers,  therefore,  whose  destiny  has  never  led  them  be¬ 
yond  the  cool  shores  of  Britain,  conceive,  if  they  can, 
what  must  be  the  sufferings  of  their  brethren  in  the 
tro[>ics,  when  it  happens,  as  I  myself  have  known  it  to 
do,  that  “  the  Doctor”  absents  himself  for  a  whole  fort¬ 
night  together  !  To  assist  their  conjectures,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  shortly,  that  on  going  on  board  the  vessels  lying 
in  the  harbour  of  Kingston,  as  I  was  almost  daily  led  to 
do,  the  jiitch  between  the  planks  was  to  be  seen  oozing 
out  and  running  athwart  the  decks,  as  if  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  influence  of  a  smelting  furnace. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  sea-breeze  dies  away',  as  it  comes, 
gradually  ;  after  which,  for  a  few  hours,  earth  and  sea 
are  again  locked  in  a  stillness  of  repose — a  syncope  of  mo¬ 
tion — which,  to  a  new  comer,  has  something  almost  omi¬ 
nous  ;  and  as  his  imagination  is  generally  saturated,  be¬ 
fore  his  arrival,  with  descriptions  of  those  feaidul  visita- 
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tions  —  the  earth  quakes^  which  ‘  *80’ '  frequently, 

(though  seldom  occasioning  ttiuch  damas;^,)  he  iristinCtive- 
ly  listens,  in  those  hours  of  stillness,'  for  the  first  rurti- 
hling  growl  which  precedes  the  v^dcaiiTC  explosion,’ which 
is  to  set  the  house  a-roeking  about  his’  ears,  the  beams 
and  planks  creaking  and  swaying  like  those* of  a  ship  in 
a  gale — the  negroes  a^icreamtng  and  praying,  and  the 
dogs  a-howling  through  the  dust-choked  streets,  as  if 
aware  that  the  >  solid  world  beneath  them  was  breaking 
up,  and  about  to  be  blown  into  a  mass  of  ruins.  These 
uncomfortable  anticipations,  however,  gradually  depart, 
when,  about  nightfall,  the  first  whisperings  of  the  land- 
breeze  are  heard  coming  down  the  sides  of  the  “  heaven¬ 
ward”  mountains,  and  creeping  slowly  and  in  fitful  breath¬ 
ings  over  the  surface  of  the  island,  until  that  circumscribed 
portion  of  the  vegetable  world,  like  the  human  form  re¬ 
suscitating  from  a  swoon,  seems  again  awakened  into  life 
and  motion. 

For  more  than  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival  in  Jamaica, 
my  energies,  mental  and  corporeal,  were  so  completely 
subdued  by  the  relaxing  effect  of  the  climate,  that  it  was 
absolutely  a  toil  to  me  to  attire  myself  in  my  light  gar¬ 
ments  of  gingham  and  linen  ;  after  accomplishing  which 
task,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  consumed  between 
lolling  on  a  sofa,  and  dragging  my  “  lazy  length,”  at  in¬ 
tervals,  across  the  slippery,  polished,  wooden  door  of  the 
apartment,  (there  are  no  carpets  there,)  to  where  the 
water-jar  stood  in  the  draught  of  the  open  veranda,  in 
order  to  deluge  my  stomach  with  its  contents.  Let  no 
one  suppose  that  1  indulged  in  nnjustifiable  laziness.  My 
system  was  completely  overpowered.  I  could  neither  eat, 
read,  sleep,  .or  keep  awake.  Day  and  night  passed  alike, 
in  a  kind  of  dreamy  toiqmr  of  all  my  faculties,  from  which 
even  the  stings  of  those  incessant  tormentors,  the  mos- 
quitoes-j^ud  I  was  blistered  from  head  to  foot  with  them 
— were  unable  to  rouse  me  ;  and,  accustomed  tas  I  had  all 
along  been  to  a  life  of  activity,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
my  feelings,  while  in  this  state,  were  truly  miserable — 
almost  intolerable.  I  would  have  bartered  all  the  wealth 
that  ever  was  extracted  from' the  mines  of  Peru,  had  I 
possessed  it,  for  one  half-hour's  enjoyment  of  the  bracing 
air  of  my  native  hills.  Scotland,  well  as  I  have  loved 
her  from  my  birth,  never  was  so  dear  to  me  as  then  ;  and 
she  will  ever  be  the  dearer  to  me,  from  the  recollection 
of  what  I  then  and  afterwards  suffered  from  si(;kn€ss  and  ; 
disease  in  tliat  human  oven Put  I  am  wandering  from 
my  purpose. 

It  was  not,  as  I  have  stated,  until  a  few.  weeks  after 
landing,  that  I  began  to  recover  from  the  above  lethar-  j 
gic  state,  and  was  enabled  to  look  abc3ut  me.  The  place 
of  iny  residence  was  high  up  in  the  interior,  not  far 
from  the  range  of  the  IJIue  ^fountains.  My  host,  a 
countryman  of  ray  own,  and  for  whose  kindness,  and 
hospitality  I  will  ever  cJierish  the  deepest  gratitude,  was 
proprietor  of  a  thriving  (U)ffee  plantation,  and  a  stout 
healthy  gang, of  Kegroes  (to  suit  my  expressions  to  the 
place.)  After  I  had  gathered  strength  enough,  my  host, 
in  order  to  inure  me  the  sooner  to  the  climate,  was  wont 
almost  daily  to  lead  me  short  excursions  on  foot  to  the 
neighbouring  plantations  and  estates,  (by  which  names 
the  coffee  and  sugar  farms  are  distinguished,)  with  the . 
proprietors  or  overseers  of  which  we  generally  remained 
until  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  and  afterwards  we. made 
visits  at  a  greater  distance  upon  horseback.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  “which  w'e  had 
made  over  night,  we  started  at  the  very  first  glimpse  of 
light,  for  the  purpose  of  riding  about  fifteen  miles  across 
the  ccmntry,  to  the  property  of  a  gentleman  with  whom 
we  intended  to  remain  for  a  few  days.  We  were  on 
hor8eba<‘k,  anfi  attended  by  an  active  young  Xegro,  my 
friend’s  Inidy  servant,  seated  on  a  mule,  with  our  port¬ 
manteau  before  him.  It  was  Uie  o<»olest  morning  1  had 
yet  felt.  Tlic  land  breeze  was  rustling  through  the  tali 
embowering  clumps  of  bamboos,  and  shaking  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  prickly-liioe  fencos  among  which  we  rode. 


ddwn'  iri  ilid  pr^i^lpitous  guUiefi,  along  the  dizzy  Hr 
of  which  'rtur  jlath  lA’jV  and  ^Hrhere  the  shades  of 
r^stedj''the  yet  itnextiVigurshed  latlipsof  the  fire-flies  w  ' 
still  to  be  Seen '  ‘  '  ‘  '  -  Ai  .. 

V  Circling  in  whirls  their  airy  flight _ _ 

Gems  on  the  sable  robe  of  night 

while,  in  the  more  open  parts'  of  the  pathway,  the 
speckled  lizards  were  frisking  about  in  thousands. 
daylight  became  stronger,  “  showers  of  beautiful  hum¬ 
ming  birds,  like  apple-bltjssoms  strewed  on  the  wind,”  as 
Galt  has  well  described  them,  decked  in  their  rainbow 
hues  of  gold  and  green,  and  poising  themselves  upon 
their  tiny  wings,  were  busy  sucking  their  food  from  the 
yellow  blossom  of  the  tall  maypoles,  and  the  purple 
flowers  of  the  ipecacuanha. 

It  was  indeed  a  delightful  morning,  and  the  only  draw¬ 
back  upon  my  enjoyment  of  it,  arose  from  the  frightful 
nature  of  the  roads  during  our  journey,  in  regard  to 
which  the  denizens  of  Great  Britain  generally  appear  to 
be  in  a  lamentable  state  of  ignorance,  supposing,  as  they 
seem  to  do,  that  Jamaica  is  one  level  expanse  of  sandy 
plains ;  while  the  truth  is,  that  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
the  island  is  little  else  than  a  succession  of  precipitous 
mountains  and  glens  of  immense  depth,  fully  equalling 
in  many  places,  if  not  surpassing,  the  most  rugged  and 
sublime  scenery  which  characterises  our  own  Highlands. 
It  thus  happens  that  the  place  of  destination,  which, 
were  it  possible  to  take  a  straight  for  ward  or  bird’s-flight 
path  to  it,  would  not  exceed  three  or  four  miles’  distance, 
is,  by  the  process  of  winding  down  and  re-ascending  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains,  often  protracted  to  above  twenty. 
The  roads  themselves,  cut  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
are  seldom  broad  enough  to  admit  of  more  than  one  horse 
getting  forward  at  a  time,  so  that  when  two  travellers, 
coming  in  different  directions,  happen  to  meet,  one  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  retire  into  one  of  the  niches  cut  here  and  there 
in  the  road  for  that  purpose,  while  the  other  passes  on; 
the  general  consequence  of  any  quarrel  as  to  the  point  of 
precedence  on  such  occasions  (and  these  frequently,  hap¬ 
pen  between  the  Negroes)  being,  that  the  horse  or  mule 
of  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  and  often  the  owners  them¬ 
selves,  are  pitched  into  the  fearful  gulf  below.  These 
narrow  tracks,  too,  are  frequently,  in  many  places,  almost 
entirely  washed  away  by  the  violent  rains  that  rush  down 
from  the  hills  above,  so  that  travelling  is  sometimes  at¬ 
tended  with  no  small  degree  of  danger.  This  happeoed 
to.be  the  ciise  on  the  morning  I  now  allude  to  ;  and,  con¬ 
stitutionally  nervous  as  I  was  and  am — a  disease  much 
heightened  by  the  relaxed  state  of  my  system  at  the  time — 
I  must  confess,  that,  during  my  various  excursions,  I  was 
repeatedly  betrayed  into  a  Umorousiiess  of  chai’a<‘ter, 
which  gained  me  but  little  credit  among  the  ftjarless 
planters  in  Jamaica,  whom  custom  had  rendered  insen¬ 
sible  to  all  such  qualms  of  alarm.  On  approaching  any 
of  these  precipitous  passes,  my  practice  was — a  danger¬ 
ous  one  certainly,  but  which  I  felt  to  be  ahsoUitely  ne¬ 
cessary — instead  of  checking  my  horse,  like  others,  to 
his  most  cautious  and  slowest  j)ace,  to  get  before  my 
companions,  if  possible,  and  urge  him  on  as  fast  as  the 
nature  of  the. road  would  permit,  until,  by  arriving  at 
the  next  patch  of  level  ground,  I  experienced  some  lelie^ 
from  my  giddy  sensations.  It  was  after  accoinph^hinj, 
a  feat  of  this  kind,  and  when  I  had  come  to  a  line  ver¬ 
dant  bank  that  slojied  gradually  down  to  a  stream 
some  magnitude,  (the  name  of  which  I  forget,)  tliatuit 
ail  ejaculation  of  thankfulness  I  laid  the  reins  upon  my 
horse’s  neck,  and  lifting  ray  panama  from  my  liead, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  my  neck  and  face, 
weary  animal  stopped  of  his  own  accord,  and  began 
ing  upon  the  long  Guinea-grass  that  was  growing 
and  rank  about  the  road,  and  as  my  friend  'i^as  so  ^ 
distance  behind  me,  I  had  leisure  for  observation. 
natural  features  of  the  place,  indeed,  were  siimcien 
excite  interest  and  attention.  High  up  the  ban  on 
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ft  hand,  the  projecting  hill,  round  which  I  had  just 
^  scd  came  to  an  abrupt  termination,  presenting  a  pcr- 
^dicular  surface  of  solid  rock.  At  a  considerable  dis- 

e  below  it,  and  nearer  to  where  I  was,  lay  an  im- 
^  se  block  of  the  same  kimi  of  stone,  which,  but  for  its 
^eat  size,  and  the  distance  at  which  it  lay,  I  would  have 
^  nosed  to  have  been  at  one  time  part  of  the  mountain 
*t^lf  Before  and  around  it  were  all  the  appearances  of 
there  having  been  a  habitation  of  some  consequence  near 
the  spot.  Between  the  isolated  rock  and  the  termination 
of  the  precipice  appeared  the  remains  of  an  orchard  of 
tamarind-trees  and  mangoes — the  latter  of  that  superior 
description  entitled  by  the  natives  No.  11.  On  each  side 
a  regular  row  of  cocoa-nut-trees  was  planted,  whose 
size  betokened  them  old  tenants  of  the  soil ;  while  down 
tofcards  the  road  on  which  I  was  standing,  thousands  of 
shaddocks  and  oranges  were  hanging  ripe  and  untouched 
upon  the  loaded  branches.  From  the  contour  of  the 
whole  place,  indeed,  the  idea  that  at  once  suggested  itself 
was,  that,  where  the  enormous  piece  of  rock  lay,  a  human 
abode  ought  to  have  been,  Avith  the  vines  and  pomegra¬ 
nates  clustering  round  its  green  j)ainted  /cafow.s/c5*.  While 
engaged  in  this  speculative  rumination,  my  companion, 
with  his  servant  Polidore  behind  him,  rode  up,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  his  usual  hearty  laugh  at  my  cowardice,  as  he 
termed  it,  and  his  customary  jocular  salutation  of,  “  Well 

you  are  a  great  fool,  A - !”  he  requested  me,  yvith  an 

unusual  degree  of  seriousness  in  his  face,  to  “  ride  on.” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,”  I  replied,  “  let  us  take  it  easy 
while  we  are  on  something  like  a  road,  and  before  we  take 
another  mid-air  flight  !” 

“  Move  on,  however,  a  little  way — you  will  oblige  me.” 
The  tone  in  Avhich  he  uttered  this  made  me  turn  round 
and  enquire  anxiously — 

“  Are  you  yvell  ?” 

Perfectly — perfectly  ;  but”— [here  he  lowered  his 
voice] — “I  can  never  pass  this  place  without  shuddering — 
Hide  on,  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons.” 

I  rode  forward  accordingly  as  he  desired  me,  until,  after 
turning  round  an  angle  of  the  hill,  where  the  road  be¬ 
came  much  broader,  he  came  up  abreast  of  me  and  said — 
“  I  saw  you  were  looking  up  at  that  great  piece  of  rock 
which  is  lying  by  itself  on  the  slope  of  the  hill — did  you 
remark  any  signs  of  a  human  habitation  about  it  ?” 

“  None,”  I  replied,  “excepting  itssuitablesituation,  and 
the  convenient  arrangement  of  the  trees  and  fences  about 
it;  and  I  was  just  thinking,  that  if  the  place  belonged  to 
me,  I  would  soon  set  about  blowing  the  rock  to  pieces, 
<md  constructing  a  dwelling.” 

‘  I  believe  you  would  do  no  such  thing,  if  you  knew 
all  about  that  place.  Do  you  knoAv,  that  where  that  rock 
now  is,  li  fine  house  once  stood,  and  tliat  it,  with  all  its 
inmates,  about  nine  in  number,  were  in  one  moment  bu¬ 
lled  under  the  mass  !” 

Good  God  !  is  it  possible  ?  When,  or  how,  did  this 
nappen?” 

I  wn  tell  you  little  about  it,**  answered  Mr  G.,  “  but 
^  at  I  have  gathered  from  the  disjointed  rumours  con- 
eerning  the  catastrophe  ;  people  seem  unwilling  to  talk 
a  out  it  even  yet,  though  it  happened  so  many  years  back, 
‘d  1  all  I  have  been  told  be  truej  it  is  sufficient,  1  think, 
ocon\ince  even  the  most  sceptical  of  the  existence  of  a 
special  Providence.” 

“  P‘‘i‘li^ulars,  if  you  please  ?” 

Jin  d  blouse  and  property  around  it,  it  seems,  be- 

S®  originally  to  a  countryman  of  our  own,  possessed 
wealth,  which,  it  is  said,  he  kept  stored  up  in  a 
^au  h**  house.  His  family  consisted  of  only  one 
r?  who  was  born  and  educated  at  home.'' 

^lore  mention  that  the  term  “  Home,”  when 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  J^ast 
ihey  means  the  country  in  Fhirope  from  which 

derived  their  descent,  although  (’reolcs  ■ 
having  never  been,  perhaps,  out  of  the 
the  tropics.]  I 


“  When  he  began  to  get  old  and  infirm,”  continued  my 
friend,  “  he  took  a  young  Portuguese  lad  into  his  employ¬ 
ment,  to  act  as  book-keeper*  upon  the  plantation,  who, 
it  appears,  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  old  man’s  daughter,  and  finally  to  seduce  her. 
The  grief  and  rage  of  the  father,  on  discovering  this,  was 
of  course  excessive,  and  he  turned  the  Portuguese  out  of 
doors.  He,  however,  lingered  about  the  place,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  bribing  one  of  the  negroes  to  give  his 
master  a  doze  of  poison,  which  carried  him  out  of  the 
world.  The  daughter,  knowing  nothing  of  the  cause  of 
her  father’s  death,  and  still  retaining  her  affection  for 
the  villain,  after Avards  married  him,  and  he  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  property.  His  Avife  subsequently  disco¬ 
vered  Avhat  had  taken  place,  incautiously  ch.Ti’ged  him 
Avitli  it,  and  threatened  to  give  information  of  the  deed, 
if  he  did  not  instantly  leaA’e  the  country  and  her  for  ever. 
The  consequence  Avas,  that,  Avithout  hesitation,  lie  took 
the  same  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  daughter  as  of  the 
father,  and  thus  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  cash  and 
property.  By  his  marriage  he  had  a  sou  and  daughter ; 
and  after  the  murder  of  his  Avdfe,  he  took  a  AV'oman  of  his 
own  nation  as  his  housekeeper — you  kiiOAv  Avhat  that 
means,  1  suppose,  by  this  time — by  Avhom  he  had  a  family 
of  five  or  six  children.  As  they  grew  up,  each  seemed 
to  striA’e  to  excel  the  other  in  all  kinds  of  vice  and  vil¬ 
lainy  ;  hut  as  the  father  still  kept  the  precedence  in  years, 
he  likcAAdse  kept  precedence  in  crime.  The  deeds  Avhich 
I  haA^e  heard  narrated  as  having  been  transacted  in  that 
house,  are  beyond  eA^ery  thing  horrible  and  reA^olting. 
i  Among  other  acts,  it  is  said  that,  either  from  motives  of 
fear  or  reA’enge,  he  lashed  the  negro  AAdiom  he  had  for¬ 
merly  bribed  to  poison  his  old  master,  until  he  literally 
!  tore  the  flesh  from  his  bones,  and  in  that  state  tied  him 
up  to  a  tree  behind  his  house,  until  the  ants  cat  him 
piecemeal !” 

“  Aigh  !”  here  interposed  Polidore,  Avith  strong  ein- 
I  phasis,  “  Portegee  busherf  one  big  villain,  niassa — he 
go  to  hell  sure  nuff!” 

Mr  Polidore,  in  other  circumstances,  Avould  perhaps 
liaA’c  got  the  whip  athAA'art  his  shoulders  for  his  imperti¬ 
nent  intrusion  ;  but  the  poor  negro’s  feelings  .and  senti¬ 
ments  Avere  too  congenial  Avith  ouroAvn  to  alloAvhis  mas¬ 
ter  to  reproA'c  him  further  than  by  ordering  him  to  keep 
behind,  and  hold  his  tongue. 

“  Yes,  massa — me  hold  my  tongue  quite  fast,  in.assa.” 

“  Besides  AAdiat  I  haA'e  just  told  you,”  pursued  my 
friend,  “  all  sorts  of  unnatural  intercourse  between  the 
members  of  the  family  took  place.  In  consequence  of  his 
disgusting  conduct,  the  son  Avas  compelled  to  fly  from 
the  house  to  escape  his  father’s  vengeance.  He  Aveiit  oA^er 
to  Carthngeiia,  Avhence  he  contriA^ed  to  open  a  correspond¬ 
ence  Avith  his  stepmother,  aa'Iio  Avas  in  the  meantime 
experiencing  all  manner  of  brutal  treatment  from  her 
lord  and  master,  and  it  Avas  at  length  concerted  between 
them  to  accomplish  the  old  man’s  death.  The  j>recau- 
tions  of  the  latter  against  the  convenient  and  usual  mode 
of  poisoning,  precluded  the  possibility  of  the  deed  being 
done  in  that  manner;  and,  as  they  Avere  afraid,  in  case  of 
discovery,  to  seek  the  assistance  of  any  of  the  negroes  to 
execute  it  in  a  more  violent  manner,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  son  should  murder  the  father  Avith  his  own  band. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  Jamaica,  and  having  procured 
horses  at  Montego  Bay,  Avhere  he  had  landed,  he  rode 
across  the  country  until  he  came  Avithin  three  or  four 
miles  of  his  father’s  house.  He  then  waited  until  it  AV'as 
dark,  and  ordering  the  negro  who  attended  him  to  remain 
upon  the  road,  Avith  the  horses  in  readiness,  until  he  re¬ 
turned,  he  proceeded  upon  his  diabolical  purpose.  Whe- 


♦  The  duty  of  a  book-keeper  is  to  wait  ii|K)n  the  negroes  all  day 
in  the  field,  and  keep  a  journal,  recording  in  what  manner  they  had 
been  employed,  <Sre.  It  is  a  trying  employment  to  new  comers,  few 
being  able  to  stand  it. 

t  The  name  which  the  negroes  universally  give  to  the  overseers 
and  planters,  even  when  addressing  them.  1  know  not  Its  deriva^ 
tion. 
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thcr  the  murder  was  actually  accomplished  or  not,  could 
not  be  ascertained,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have 
gained  admission  into  the  house,  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  was  never  more  heard  of.  About  midnight  the 
inhabitants  on  the  neighbouring  properties  were  alarmed 
by  a  frightful  shock,  not  at  all  resembling  that  of  an 
earthquake,  and  the  howling  and  screaming  of  the  negroes 
soon  told  that  some  dreadful  calamity  had  happened.  On 
proceeding  to  the  spot  we  had  just  passed,  you  may  con¬ 
ceive  their  feelings  of  awe  and  horror  on  finding  the  place 
where  that  den  of  vice  and  infamy  formerly  stood,  occu¬ 
pied  only  by  an  immense  limb  of  the  mountain,  which 
had  crushed  beneath  it  every  vestige  of  the  house,  or  those 
who  dwelt  in  it !  As  the  character  of  that  family  of 
crime  had  been  long  notorious,  it  appeared  evident  to  all 
that  the  Almighty  had  thus  been  provoked  to  extinguish 
them  at  once  from  the  face  of  creation,  and  the  rock  by 
which  he  executed  his  vengeance  has  since  that  time  gone 
under  the  name  of  the  ‘  Judgment  Cliff.* 

“  It  was  certainly  an  awful  visitation,”  I  observed, 
when  my  friend  concluded  his  narrative ;  “  but  it  seems 
astonishing  to  me  how  such  crimes  were  allowed  to  pass 
unpunished  by  the  arm  of  the  law.’* 

“  Why,**  said  he,  “  our  criminal  laws  were  certainly 
neither  so  well  modified  nor  so^strictly  enforced  then,  as 
they  are  now ;  besides,  the  stories  told  of  these  wretches 
could  only  have  been  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  ne¬ 
groes,  whose  evidence  were  we  to  admit,  no  white  man’s 
life  would  be  safe.*’ 

Might  not  education,”  I  rejoined,  render  them  in 
time  worthy  of’ - 

For  any  sake,  don’t  broach  that  interminable  ques¬ 
tion  now — ride  on — I  see  the  thunder-clouds  settling 
down  on  Portland-gap ;  we  will  get  a  ducking  if  we  don’t 
make  haste  — and  so  terminated  our  conversation. 

The  narrator  is  glad  to  be.  able  to  state,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  evidence  of  negroes  in  courts  of  justice  has  since 
that  time,  with  certain  indispensable  provisions  and  re¬ 
strictions,  been  rendered  valid  by  an  act  of  legislation. 

Lalan. 

Esk-sidcy  2Sth  Julijy  1830. 


execution  more  nearly  approaching  her  own  creat* 
than  any  thing  achieved  by  the  hands  of  man  in 
or  modem  times.  The  Acropolis  still  stands,  for  he  wT 
made,  can  alone  unmake  it ;  it  stands,  however,  shorn  f 
its  chief  bcaaities,  - and  crowded  with  Christian  and 
hammedan  deformities.  That  happy  and  quick  per 
tion  of  the  beautiful,  which  guided  the  Greek  in  the  choi^ 
of  situation  and  effect,  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  * 
the  minds  of  the  Frank,  the  Turk,  and  the  Swede,  with 
as  ready  an  eye  for  deformity  and  spoliation.  The  Ro. 
man  was  merciful  in  his  plunders  ;  even  Alaric  the  Goth 
withheld  his  hands  from  wanton  desecration.  It  was 
left  to  the  Christian  to  prove  the  extent  of  his  bigotry  by 
the  grossness  of  his  barbarity  ;  and  well  and  strongly  bw 
he  pushed  the  argument  home.  The  buildings  which 
crowned  the  Acropolis, — those  peiffectly  unequalled,  un¬ 
approachable  specimens  of  proportion, — those  models  from 
which  men  of  future  ages  have  taken  their  standard  of 
beauty, — which,  like  the  law  of  gravity,  have  united  all 

contending  speculations  in  one  common  centre, _ those 

perfect  works  of  man,  are  either  sw'ept  away  altogether 
or  serve  as  the  tombs  of  their  own  beautiful  ruins.  Yet 
still  the  Acropolis  stands,  possessing  many  of  its  distin¬ 
guishing  features.  The  skeleton  of  the  Parthenon  still 
remains,  the  Erectheron  is  there,  the  Propyleia  are  still 
visible. 

Edinburgh  has  a  rock  similar  to  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  in  sitnation  and  effect.  Like  it,  it  rises  boldly 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  its  form  irregular  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  affording  an  admirable  situation  for  buildings 
of  Grecian  proportion  and  outline.  The  similarity,  lam 
afraid,  extends  no  farther.  Instead  of  being  crowned, 
like  its  Grecian  prototype,  with  jew^els  of  exceeding  price, 
the  Castle  rock  has  been  encumbered  with  staring  modern 
barracks,  where,  whatever  attention  may  have  been  paid 
to  the  convenience  of  the  soldiers,  none  has  been  sheAvn 
to  the  laws  of  taste.  No  situation  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  afforded  a  more  admirable  field  for  the  proper  dis¬ 
play  of  Grecian  buildings,  and  no  situation  has  been  more 
thoroughly  sacrificed.  The  present  buildings  must,  of 
course,  remain,— 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  ANCIENT  AND  THE 
MODERN  ATHENS. 


an  Architect, 

From  whom  Edinburgh  first  obtained  its  classic  Cog¬ 
nomen  of  the  Modern  Athens,  it  is  needless  to  enquire. 
The  term  may  possibly  have  been  applied  at  first  in  riili- 
ciile  of  national  vanity ;  hut,  according  to  the  ancient  adage. 

Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest.”  It  might  he  even 
shown  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  citizens,  as  well  as  cities,  but  at  present  I 
mean  to  confine  myself  to  a  comparatio  urbium. 

The  seal,  or  mark,  which  distinguished  Athens  from 
all  the  other  towns  of  Greece,  and  which,  as  it  were,  na¬ 
turally  pointed  it  out  as  the  crowned  mistress  and  queen 
of  ancient  cities,  was  the  Acropolis — a  rock  of  an  irre¬ 
gular  and  picturesque  form,  which  shot  its  rugged  out¬ 
line,  with  amazing  boldness,  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  and  cast  the  shadow  of  its  protection  far  over  the 
neighbouring  plain.  This  plain,  iii  which  stood  the 
greater  portion  of  the  town,  is  now  a  dreary  and  unpro¬ 
fitable  vision,  thinly  scattered  with  miserable  Arab  huts, 
treeless,  wild,  baiTeu,  and  melancholy;  affording  a  wither¬ 
ing  contrast  to  its  ancient  luxuriance  and  beauty,  when, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  it  received  the 
embrace  of  that  tideless  sea,  with  smiles  of  complacency 
and  delight.  Nature  herself  seems  to  have  been  a  suL 
ferer  in  that  barbarous  Immiliation  of  art,  which  lias 
either  swept  away,  or  laid  in  ruins,  works  in  design  and 


*  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  mention,  that  the  scene  of 
the  above  awful  occurrence  is  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  spot 
where  the  famouf  Tbrec-hBgered  daek  wai  diseoyered  and  slain. 


There  is  no  armour  against  fate 

but  there  Is  one  consolation, ~that  they  were  the  wnrb 
of  our  forefathers,  of  which  we  wash  our  hands.  Tbe 
same  apology,  however,  will  not  hold  with  regard  to  the 
Calton-hill,  which,  though  not  bearing  so  close  a  resem* 
blance  to  the  Acropolis,  either  in  form  or  position,  yet 
possesses  many  qualities  which  eminently  suit  it  for  the 
display  of  architectural  beauties ;  and  how  have  they  been 
misemployed  !  Nelson’s  Monument  alone  were  enough 
to  ruin  any  position  ;  it  jars  with  every  feeling  whKh 
the  suiTounding  scenery  inspires  ;  it  thrusts  forward  its 
unmeaning  line  of  vulgar  deformity,  in  whatever  direc¬ 
tion  you  view  the  hill ;  it  mars  any  classic  association 
which  might  otherwise  arise.  Unless  we,  the  present  in- 
habitants,  take  some  speedy  step  for  its  removal,-" 
which  truly  patriotic  work  I  would  willingly  lend  my 
bodily  assistance — we  unavoidably  enrol  ourselves  among* 
the  number  of  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  eiicou^^ 
ment  of  bad  taste,  and  the  nurture  of  ancient  prejn 
The  two  Observatories,  and  that  nameless  monument  o 
Playfair,  are  all  in  wretched  taste,  considering  their 
sitions  ;  and  are  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  scen^^ 
Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  in  relation  to 
twelve  columns  of  the  National  ^Monument, 
vanity  and  poverty  which  their  unfinished 
notes ;  yet  they  are,  without  doubt,  at  this 

far  the  most  interesting  architectural  object  in 

Their  execution  is  faultless ;  of  their  proportion  an 

it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  are  exactly 

the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens  ; — arid  t  w' 

sition,  viewed  in  connexion  with  Salisbury 

thur  Seat,  the  partially  wooded  country  ^jtli 

to  the  'sea,  uml  the  sea  itself;  is  in  perfect  accoruan 
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true  spirit  of  Grecian  architecture.  Indeed,  I  ques- 
n  much,  that  if  a  man,  wiio  had  paid  the  slightest 
^Uention  to  the  subject,  were  placed  in  a  spot  to  com¬ 
mand  such  a  view,  entirely  ignorant  what  portion  of  the 
1  be  he  stood  on,  with  a  fine,  clear,  blue  atmosphere 
around  him,  strongly  relieving  the  whiteness  of  the  co- 
iumiis,  and. dying  into  faint,  long  lines  of  cloud,  with 
limpses  of  the  hill  between  the  inter-cel umniat ions,  and 
the  quiet  expanse  of  sea  on  the  distant  left,— I  question 
much  whether  such  a  man  would  not  entertain  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  was  gazing  upon  some  portion  of  Greece. 

But  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  walk  round  the  Calton- 
hill*  they  gaze  upon  the  Glass  Works  at  Leith,  or, 
stretching  their  visual  organs,  they  try  to  make  out  the 
straggling  outline  of  Petticur,  or  the  still  more  interest¬ 
ing  longitude  of  Kirkaldy ;  or,  if  they  turn  to  the  east, 
prestonpans,  Musselburgh,  and  Portobello,  create  in  their 
minds  a  thousand  pleasing  ideas  of  oysters,  fishwomen, 
and  scandal.  Look  where  they  will,  they  dwell  upon  as¬ 
sociations  connected  with  the  objects  before  them,  which, 
however  beautiful  in  themselves,  lose  by  too  close  an  ac¬ 
quaintance.  This,  however,  is  the  common  error  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  they  are  ever  prone  to  lower  and  degrade ;  it  is 
much  easier,  by  a  process  of  selfish  and  despicable  reason¬ 
ing,  to  depreciate,  than  to  elevate  ;  yet  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  latter  is  generous  and  glowing ;  from  the  former, 
malignant  and  mean.  Nature  remains  immutable  through 
whatever  glasses  we  may  look  upon  her  ;  misconstrue  her 
as  we  will,  she  is  ever  the  same ;  and  I  certainly  pity  the 
understanding  and  the  heart  which  allows  its  feelings  of 
satisfaction,  at  the  pei’usal  of  any  lovely  object,  to  be 
wounded  or  destroyed  by  the  intervention  of  homely  as¬ 
sociations.  Were  the  Calton-hill  rid  of  that  nightmare. 
Nelson’s  Monument,  were  the  Observatories  gone  with 
their  monumental  bantling,  and  were  the  National  Mo¬ 
nument  completed,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  its  summit,  looking  down  in  quiet  and  simple 
grandeur  Upon  town,  and  plain,  and  sea,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  we  shall  be  able  to  point  to  an  Acropolis  wor¬ 
thy  of  both  the  ancient  and  modern  Athenians. 

J.  A.  B. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

A  DAY  AT  ROSLIN. 
By  John  Malcolm. 


Which  seem  for  gentle  hands  to  sigh, 

That  tended  them  in  days  gone  by. 

III. 

Y^ort  Chapel  too— witli  awe  profound 
I  tread  its  consecrated  ground, 

And  muse  upon  its  solemn  scene, 

And  pace  along  its  pillars  green. 

Or  sigh  o’er  silent  tablets,  where 
For  evfer  sleep — the  Lords  Saint  Clair 
And  through  the  gathering  mist  of  tears, 

I  breathe  the  air  of  other  years. 

As  hack  through  Time’s  far  tracks,  I  trace 
My  lineage  through  that  ancient  race. 

But,  while  the  sun  is  o’er  my  head, 

I  may  not  linger  with  the  dead — 

The  beauteous  day,  which  yet  is  mine. 

For  me  shall  shortly  cease  to  shine ; 

And  only  shed,  from  o’er  the  wave, 

A  farewell  gleam  upon  my  grave ; 

And  I  must  bask  me  in  its  smile. 

That  brightens  yet  for  me  a  while. 

And  cull  the  blossoms  strew’d  along 
My  path,  while  cheer’d  with  light  and  song<-i« 
Ere  beauty’s  rose  and  music’s  strain 
For  me  shall  bloom  and  breathe  in  vain. 

IV. 

And,  oh  !  when  sunk  in  sorrow’s  thrall. 

And  days  of  darkness  round  us  fall, 

As  on  we  toil  from  stage  to  stage 
Of  this,  our  mortal  pilgrimage  ; 

When  the  warm  pictures  Fancy  drew 
Of  life’s  delights,  have  proved  untrue  ; 

When  some  most  hollow,  worthless  toy, 

Hath  mock’d  us  with  the  shade  of  joy. 

And  fever’d  feelings  shed  a  blight 
Upon  the  dark  and  dreadful  night, 

Aim!  scathe  the  heart  with  fiery  gleams^ 

And  prompt  pale  suicidal  dreams ; 

Then  leave  we  the  abodes  of  men 
A  while,  for  Roslin’s  fairy  glen, 

Where  troubled  bosoms,  lull’d  to  Ccalin, 

III  nature’s  breath  shall  find  a  balm. 

And  feel,  that  it  were  worth  to  live. 

Though  life  had  nothing  more  to  give 
Thau  light  and  air,  and  wood  and  stream, 
’Mid  which  to  wander  and  to  dream. 


There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods,-— BYaojf. 

I. 

A  DAY  among  the  woods — a  day, 

Far  from  the  city’s  troubled  air. 

And  toiling  labyrinths— away, 

Seems  half  redeem’d  from  sin  and  care. 
For  here  the  fever’d  cheek  is  fann’d 
By  breezes  from  the  wild  woodland— 

And  soothed  the  ear,  with  sounds  and  sighs 
Of  nature’s  choral  harmonies  ; 

^  be  low,  sweet  music  which  she  flings 
■^’rom  her  wild  liarp’s  unnumber’d  strLngs.^ 


I  THE  VOICE  OF  STREAMS. 

i 

,  By  W,  M.  Iletherington. 

Awakk,  awake  !  ye  voices  that  dwell 

III  streams,  as  they  race  on  their  own  bright  way 
■  Ye  are  awake  I  for  I  feel  the  spell 

Around  my  heai’t  of  your  mystic  lay  ! 
j  The  shrill  and  the  gleeful  laugh  of  youth, 

The  timid  sigh  of  the  maiden  fhir, 

,  The  lover’s  lute,  and  bis  vows  of  truth, 

^  And  the  moans  of  breaking  hearts,  are  there. 


And  yet,  e’en  here,  dark  thoughts  have  sway— 
For,  soaring  in  sepulchral  gloom, 

And  dreary  {ximp  of  pale  decay, 

A  blight  oil  nature’s  bloom, 

A  spectre  of  departed  days, 

Y  on  Castle  gleams  upon  the  gaze. 

And  saddens  o’er  the  scene  so  fair. 

And  tells  that  ruin  hath  been  there,— 

And  wheresoeVr  my  glance  is  cast, 
t  meets  ]»ale  footprints  of  the  ]»ast, — - 
And  Irom  these  high  and  hoary  walls, 
k  incmnifully  the  shadow  falls, 

^  amidst  the  garden  bowers, 

Abe  farewell  of  the  fitding  flowers, 


,  There  is  innocent  bliss  in  that  playful  song. 

Rolling  its  rippling  voice  on  mine  ear  ; 

Ivight  leaps  my  heart  as  it  glides  along 

In  sju’ing-tide  joyousness,  fresh  and  clear ; 

:  For  ne’er  can  the  bosom-chords  sleep  to  the  soimd 
I  Of  the  brooklet,  that  lull’d  pure  childhood’s  rest; 

Recalling  oft,  as  it  flutters  around, 

I  Sweet  Eden  dreams  to  the  time-chill’d  breast. 

(>,  voice  of  the  stream  !  tlion  art  sweet  and  dear 
111  the  dewy  eve  of  the  flowery  May, 

When  thy  Fairyland  music,  hovering  near, 

Fills  each  soft  pause  in  the  lover’s  lay  : 

But  tbe  young  and  the  htiautiful  Death  spare)  liot— • 
The  tryssting-placc^what  L  it  now  ? 
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Alas,  alas  !  *tis  a  haunted'spot, 

And  a  gushing,  endless  wail,  art  thou. 

There  is  mirth  and  sport  in  thy  altering  voice, 

1  hear  it  dancing  adowti  the  vale, 

While  the  shout  and  the  song  bid  echo  rejoice. 
And  laughter  rides  on  the  joy-wing’d  gale 
The  bleating  of  lambs  on  the  sunny  braes-— 

The  lightsome  maiden’s' petulant' tongue,' 

Blent  with  the  shepherd-boy’s  rustic  lays, 

Free  on  the  wandering  breeze  are  flung. 

Hark !  wild  and  dread  is  the  swelling  strain 
That  booms  on  the  mustering  night-wind  by  ! 
Like  the  shout  of  strife,  and  the  groan  of  pain, 
And  the  pcean  of  victory  loud  and  high  ; 

Of  manhood  it  tells  in  the  noon  of  his  might. 
When  glory  beams  on  his  lofty  brow— 

When  bursts  on  his  bosom  the  torrent  of  fight, 
And  the  powers  of  Nature  before  him  bow. 

Now  it  saddens  away  from  its  war-note  proud. 
And  heaves  its  querulous  murmurings  forth, 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  night’s  one  huge  cloud, 

Like  a  dirge- wail  sung  o’er  the  shrouded  earth  ! 
*Tis  the  plaint  of  age  in  his  winter-eve  dim. 

Laden  with  longings,  regrets,  and  woes, 

When  Hope  is  a  dream  of  the  dead  to  him. 

And  pall-like  the  grave  shadows  o’er  him  close. 

Breathe  on,  breathe  on  !  thou  voice  of  the  stream  ! 

To  thousand  fancies  thy  notes  give  birth 
In  my  musing  spirit,  and  still  they  seem 
The  storied  records  of  man  and  earth  : 

For  thou  hast  partaken  his  mirth  or  moan. 

Since  first  from  Eden  his  steps  were  driven ; 
And  his  fate  shall  speak  in  thy  changeful  tone 
Till  the  exile  returns  to  his  home  in  heaven. 


TO  THE  WIND. 


Strange,  unimaginable  thing ! 

As  on  thou  speedevSt,  iinconfined. 

Like  vapours  shaken,  from  off  thy  wing, 
Dark  fancies  crowd  across  my  mind. 


Come !  clad  in  all  thy  terrors,  come  ! 

Be  darkness  round  thy  rushing  steeds. 
And  be  thy  voice  the  gather’d  hum 
Of  wide  creation’s  storied  deeds  ! 

Hail  to  thee !  voice  of  awe  and  power, 
Which  anthem’d  Time’s  first  dawning  day. 
Whose  breath  shall  fan  that  flaming  hour. 
When  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  pass  away  ! 


STANZAS. 

By  Laurence  Macdonald, 

[The  following  Stanzas  arose  out  of  a  conversation  with  a  friend 
who  maintained  a  sentiment  the  opposite  to  that  which  I  hare 
attempted  to  embody  in  verse }  namely,  that  the  heart  can  love 
deeply  and  truly  more  than  once.— L.  M.] 

— — Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove ; 

O,  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth’s  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love’s  not  time’s  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle’s  compass  come ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 

Put  bears  it  out  e’en  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

Shakspiari. 

I  STILL  maintain  that  love  hath  but  one  tide, 

And  he  whose  soul  hath  felt  it  at  the  flow 
Hood  o’er  the  being  of  his  heart’s  fond  pride. 

Hath  known  the  rapture  of  man’s  bliss  below ! 

If  love  hath  once  ta’en  root,  it  will  abide. 

And  deep  into  the  soul’s  existence  grow ; 

The  object  may  depart,  but  still  love  s  flame. 

Of  origin  divine,  will  burn  the  same.  ^ 


By  W,  M,  Hetherington, 

Hail  !  viewless  essence,  thing  of  might ! 

That  sw^eepest  o’er  the  stormy  sky, 

Forinifig  and  changing  in  thy  flight, 

Shapes  that  appal  the  startled  eye ! 

.  .  i  (.  ‘• 

W  ert  thou  the  first  of  things  which  heard  ^ 
The  mandate  of  the  Eternal  One, 

When  at*  the  bidding  of  his  wordi  ’ 

The  Universe  in  glory  shone?  .  , 

Did  not  thy  voice  breathe  out  a  hymn  , 

Of  praise  upon  ci*€ation’s  morn,  -  i 
When  over  the  Orient’s  purpling  brim  •  - 

First  stream’d  the  young  sun’s  rays  unshorn  ? 

When  Ocean’s  universal  surge  , 

Enguird  the  world  with  billowy  sway, 

Didst  not  thou  pour  a  solemn:  dirge^  iv. 

Where  man’s  lost  millions  weltering  lay  ? 

Over  all  time  and  space  thy  range: .  ,  ,  . 

Has,  mighty  Phantom  !•  ceaseless  wheel’d, 
And  still  to  every  varied' change 
•Thou  hast  the  same  deep  requiem  peard. 

Thy  hollow  moan,  a  iiatiqn’s  kuell, 

1  las  often  wail’d  and  mutter’d  o’er. 

When  crowns  in  wild  convulsion  fell, 

And  ravaged  empires  wept  in  gore: — 

When,  like  the  wrecks  that  strew  thy  path 
In  fitful  aiituinn’s  gusty  day, 

Scathed  by  the  whirl  wind- blast  of  death. 

The  baudeci  might  of  kingdoms  lay. 


None  ever  felt  that  passion’s  depth  for  more 

Than  one  bright  being,  who  enchains  the  thought, 
And  fills  the  soul  with  feelings  that  run  o’er, 

A  stream  of  love’s  devotion,  which  is  fraught 
With  fond  affections  from  the  heart’s  deep  core. 

Love  is  no  changeling;  it  will  not  be  bought, 

Nor  barter’d  like  maids’  virtue,  and  men’s  truth. 

In  lieu  of  riches  ;-r'no  !  Love  is  in  sooth 

Heaven’s  image  upon  earth.  So  felt  Rousseau ! 

When  Julia,  bright  perfection,  met  his  eyes, 

And  lit  a  dame  that  never  ceased  to  glow. 

But  burn’d  intensely,  till  he  join’d  the  skies, 
Where  yet.  it  lives,  unquench’d,  for  aught  we  know . 

And  Byron  too,  of  fame  that  never  dies,  ^ 

Clung,  through  his  life’s  brief  hour,  so  fraught  with  wof. 
To  first,  pure,  passionate  love,  which,  though  he  kneif 
Could  never  be  requited,  still  it  grew 

Within  his  heart,  and  colour’d  every  page 
Whereon  his  feelings  burn,  his  fancy  shines. 
Proofs  might  be  had  in  every  clime  and  age, 

How  fondly,  lastingly,  love’s  passion  twines 
Around  the  heart,  which  none  may  disengage, 

If  once  it  loves  the  idol  it  enshrines  ! 

“  If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved.” 


TO  ONE  I  LOVE. 

O  !  WORDLESS  love  is  all  that  I 

Can  bring  thee,  when  within  iny  arms. 
In  fond  endeai’inent  thou  dost  lie, 
Suirendering  all  thy  gluwiug  charms  i 
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I  cannot  speak,— I  can  but  gaze 
Upon  thy  face  so  passing  fair, 
The  fairer  tliat  the  hour  doth  raise 
For  me  a  flush  of  feeling  there. 


LITEKAUV  CHir-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


0  dearest !  do  not  close  thine  eyes, 

For  light  and  love  within  them  dwell. 
And  from  their  depths  soft  thoughts  arise, 
That  of  thy  inmost  spirit  tell ; 

They  tell  what  I  am  hlest  to  know, 

W'hat  thou  need’st  blush  not  to  reveal, 
That  in  one  stream  our  pulses  flow, 

That  we  together, think  and  feel. 

0 !  life  is  worth  its  pains  and  fears, 

When  in  a  few  short  hours  are  found 
The  rapture  of  a  thousand  years, 

A  glimpse  of  heaven’s  eternal  round  ! 
Closer,  yet  closer  in  my  arms, 

As  if  our  nature  were  but  one. 

And  let  me  melt  into  thy  charms. 

As  dark  clouds  melt  into  the  sun. 


I  heed  not  the  enthusiast’s  creed, 

I  care  not  for  the  tyrant’s  crown  ; 

Religion  on  thy  brow  I  read. 

An  empire  in  thy  smile  I  own. 

I  will  arrest  the  fleeting  hour, 

I  will  not  walk  the  world  again, 

I  will  not  leave  this  golden  bower, 

Nor  e’er  unlock  thy  arm’s  soft  chain. 

My  being  is  surrender’d  up, 

Gentlest  and  fairest !  to  thy  keeping  ; 

Like  dew  within  the  harebell’s  cup, 

My  soul  upon  thy  breast  is  sleeping ; 

And  all  its  sleep  is  full  of  dreams. 

That  take  life  with  them  when  they  go 

I’ll  talk  no  more ;  my  glad  brain  swims  ; 

Love,  let  me  hear  thee  whispering  low ! 

H.  G.  B. 


I  TWO  SONNETS  DAMNATORY  OF  CIGARS. 

I. 

Foul  weed  !  that  brutifies  the  moral  sense. 

And  shoots  a  smoky  sickness  through  the  veins, 

My  verse  shall  pay  thee  fitting  recompense. 

For  all  the  nausea  and  thick-coming  pains 
Mhich  thou  hast  brought  to  me,  when  haply  T, 

Like  the  poor  clod  whose  tastes  are  all  corrupt, 

Hid  to  my  lips  thy  loathsome  shape  apply? 

I  And,  having  used  thee,  full  on  hoiTors  supp’d ; 

Thy  fumes  malignant  hover’d  in  my  hrain^ 

)  And  round  me  cast  an  atmosphere  of  plague  ; 

My  reason  stiiiggle’d  with  thy  might  in  vain. 

And  all  my  thoughts  grew  giddy,'  dark,  and  vague, 
jjather  than  touch  thee,  treacherous  weed  !  again. 

Id  see  the  isles  that  bore  thee  whelm’d  beneath  the  main. 


II. 


men, 


do  the  petit-maitres  of  this  earth, 

Ihe  mincing  apes  who  personate  brave  m 
that  thy  stench  can  give  a  zest  to  mirth, 
hou  vile  abortion  of  some  tropic  fen  ! 
are  they  pollute  the  chambers,  where  have  sat 
he  young  and  beautiful,  with  thy  base  smell  ? 
let  their  wives  be  brown,  thick-1  ipp’d,  and  squat, 
never  to  a  form  proportion’d  well 
I  them  presume  to  lift  their  smoky  eyes, 

**  P<^nr  out  the  tobacco  of  their  breath  ; 
is  pollution  in  their  amorous  sighs, 

*  ^d  their  filed  lips,  ye  Gods  !  are  worse  than  death  ! 
wie  dream  of  some  fresh  flowery  scene, 
not  a  cursed  cigar  has  ever  been  ! 


Garlic  Literatubb.— Drs  M*Leodand  Dewar’s  **  New  Gaelic 
Dictionary/*  which  has  been  publishing  in  Monthly  Parts,  by  Mr 
M<Phun,  of  Glasgow,  is  now  nearly  completed.  It  will  not  exceed 
the  size  of  a  proper  octavo  volume,  and  will  consequently  supply 
what  has  long  been  much  wanted — a  good  Gaelic  Dictionary  of  port¬ 
able  dimensions.— Mr  Munroe,  of  Cardel,  has  compiled  a  Selection 
of  the  best  Gaelic  Songs,  which  are  now  in  the  press,  and  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days. — The  Gaelic  Journal,  conducted  by  Dr 
M'Leod,  with  the  assistance  of  the  fmost  celebrated  Celtic  scholars, 
continues  to  excite  as  much  interest  in  the  Highlands  as  ever.  It 
has  reached  its  sixteenth  Number.— The  Gaelic  Sermons,  under  tlie 
superintendence  of  Dr  Dewar,  are  published  Monthly  along  with  the 
Journal. 

Mr  Macnish’s  new  work,  The  Philosophy  of  Sleep,’*  which  was 
announced  for  last  winter,  but  unavoidably  delayed,  is  now  nearly 
ready  for  pubUcation,  and  will  appear  early  in  October.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  disquisitions  on  every  subject  connected  with  Sleep,  in  a  state 
of  health  and  disease,  such  as  Dreaming,  Nightmare,  Somnambu¬ 
lism,  Torpor,  Sleeplessness,  Trance,  Reverie,  Waking  Dreams, 
Abstraction,  &c.,  together  with  the  medical  treatment  of  disea.setl 
Sleep— the  whole  Illustrated  by  a  variety  of  curious  and  interesting 
cases. 

The  Practical  Baker  and  Confectioner’s  Assistant,  containing 
every  thing  necessary  to  be  known  in  the  Art,  by  John  Turcan, 
operative  baker,  will  be  published  early  in  September, 

A  new  edition  of  the  First  Series  of  the  Glasgow  Mechanics’  Ma¬ 
gazine,  is  now  in  progress  of  printing. 

The  next  volume  of  Dr  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  will  con¬ 
tain  the  commencement  of  a  History  of  the  Netherlands— we  have  not 
heard  by  whom. 

Galignani,  the  Parisian  publisher,  has  announced  a  full,  authen¬ 
tic,  and  impartial  narrative  of  the  late  Revolution. 

Whist.— We  have  received  a  very  nice  little  companion  for  the 
whist-player’s  waistcoat  pocket,  entitled  **  Rhyner’s  Manual  for 
Whist.”  It  is  “truly  a  small  duodecimo,”  as  Dominie  Sampson 
would  say,  but  contains  a  number  of  short  rules,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  may  easily  be  committed  to  memory,  and  will  prove  of 
much  use  to  the  amateur. 

Chit-Chat  from  Lohdov.— There  is  positively  nothing  stirring. 
The  town  is  empty,  the  theatres  shut  up,  and  the  publishers  asleep, 
Et  voila  le  tout. 

Chit  Chat  from  Glasgow.— Our  exhibition  of  works  in  the 
Fine  Arts  is  now  open,  and  seems  to  give  almost  unmingled  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  crowds  of  respectable  people  who  resort  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Dilettanti  Society.  I  have  not  time  to  go  into 
detail  at  present ;  but  must  yet  name  those  of  our  native  artists  who 
have  made  most  conspicuous  improvement  since  last  year.  Graham 
is  still  at  their  head,  and  has  some  fine  pictures  in  the  rooms.  Gib¬ 
son  and  M ‘Nee  struggle  closely  on  in  the  same  honourable  career.  The 
former  exhibits  perhaps  the  best  portrait  we  have  ever  had  here, 
that  of  a  brother  artist,  Kenneth  Maclcay  ;  and  the  latter  has 
some  capital  and  characteristic  piece®,  not  only  in  portraiture,  but  in 
familiar  life.  Nor  is  our  old  friend  Henderson  behind,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  mellowing  his  style,  and  improving,  although  before 
eminent.  A  youngiter,  named  M'Culloch,  has  all  at  once  made  some 
hits.  Harvey’s  Covenanters  is  the  cynosure  of  many  eyes,  and  the 
subscription  for  the  engraving  from  it  meets  with  much  support.— 
We  have  had  ratiier  a  merry  week  of  if.  The  w’eather  has  been  fair— 
the  town. full— and  considerable  convivial  stir  has  taken  place.  The 
V’acht  Club  held,  a  Regatta  at  Helensburgh  on  the  King’s  birth-day, 
and  dined  in  honour  of  it  in  tlie  evening,  when  a  very  delightful 
meeting  took  place,  under  Mr  Smith’s  presidentship.— We  have  had 
other  dinners  tOo,  and  splendid  ones.  On  Monday,  tlie  delegates  from 
the  Clyde  Boroughs  met,  and  something  analogous  to  a  double  re¬ 
turn  took  place.  I'here  is  little  doubt  that  Mr  Finlay  of  Castle 
Toward  will  sit  as  member.  He  astonished  even  his  most  intimate 
friends  at  the  conclusioa  of  the  proceedings,  by  one  of  the  most  mas¬ 
culine,  businc8»>like,  staightforward,  able,  and  honest  addresses  that 
any  candidate  has  delivered  during  the  preseut  election.  Mr  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Blythswood  did  not  say  much,  nor  was  it  expected  he  should. 
Both  gentlemen  entertained  their  friends  in  the  evening  with  a  splen¬ 
did  banquet.  The  array  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  enterprise  at  Mr 
Finlay’s  was  truly  imposing.  -  I  did  not  sec  the  other.  In  the  course 
of  the  speeches  some  new  views  were  given  on  the  East  India  ques¬ 
tion.  Among  others,  one  speaker  said,  “  Let  our  outports  trade 
with  unrestricted  freedom  to  every  spot  where  a  Briton  can  pene¬ 
trate,— and  London,  vast,  overgrown,  and  mulLitudinous  London, 
shall  not  have  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  of  its  booksellers— the 
minions  of  the  Court  of  Directors— the  key  to  the  education  and 
intellect  of  all  who  speak  our  tongue  iu  the  East  in  their  possession. 
This,  in  some  measure,  they  now  have,  in  those  vast  general  orders 
for  India,  in  which,  from  its  distance,  every  thing' lihe  selection  re. 


H.  CL  B. 
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mains  alone  with  them.  He  hesitated  not  to  say,  that  the  literature  off 
Scotland  had  not  iti  (air  and  rightful  chance;  but  when  every  vessel  | 
from  Scotland  that  sails  eastward  shall  bear  from  the  scattered  ports 
of  the  kingdom  assortments  of  books  there  made  up,  the  partiality  will' 
cease  to  operate — a  new  stimulus  will  be  given  to  provincial  intellect,  ■ 
tfiterprise  and  art,— and  Christianity,  science,  and  liberty,  shall  have 
new  allies  in  every  volume  (hat  finds  its  way  to  India,”— Let  your 
Messieurs  the  Olivers  and  Boyds,  Taits,  and  ConstaUes,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  look  to  that,  and  straightway  petition  both  Houses !— We  are. 
likely  to  have  other  public  meetings one  on  France  and  its  affisirs,  and 
one  to  welcome  Mr  Hume.— A  Literary  Journal  upon  a  small  scale  has 
been  started  here.  It  is  edited  by  a  Mr  Hamilton,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  talent,  I  believe  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  lately  on 
the  stage.  It  is  no  easy  task  he  has  undertaken,  to  make  such  a  | 
speculation  pay  in  Glasgow.—MessrsBlackie  and  Fullarton,  1  believe, 
have  as  yet  decided  nothing  as  to,  the  Magazine  it  was  believed  they 
contemplated  establishing  on  a  liberal  scale;  they  have  a  powerful 
connexion,  and  some  able  writers  at  command. 

Chit  Chat  from  Forfar.— Periodicals  seem  to  be  starting  up  in 
every  town  and  corner  of  the  country ;  and  all  of  them  upon  the 
principle  of  making  as  much  noise  at  their  entry,  and  as  little  at 
their  exit  from  the  world  as  possible.  With  the  tidings  of  the  two 
things  of  this  ephemeral  class  to  be  started  in  Aberdeen,  came  the 
dolorous  news  of  the  decease  of  the  Stonehaven  Luminary,  whose 
outset  was  mentioned  in  your  Jourxa  l  some  time  ago ;  and  of  which, 
by  the  by,  nothing  more  was  ever  known  here — its  beams  having 
failed  to  penetrate  the  saturnine  darkness  of  our  literary  hemisphere, 
— Vour  correspondent,  Mr  John  Nevay,  of  this  place,  is  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  sacred  poem,  in  nine  cantos,  entitled,  Emanuel.”  From  the 
specimens  of  Mr  Nevay’s  poetical  talents  given  in  your  pages,  I  am 
.  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  him— but  am  much  afraid  the  subject 
is  unhappily  chosen.  It  is  to  be  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Countess  of  Airlic. — The  number  of  sportsmen  pass¬ 
ing  this  way  this  season,  for  their,  different  shooting  quarters,  has 
been  considerable,  and  not  a  few  of  them  seem  indwellers  of  “  Auld 
Reekie,”  who  take  this  annual  opportunity  to  escape  from  their  se¬ 
veral  labours  and  pursuits,  to  breathe  awhile  the  pure  and  salubrious 
air  of  the  Grampians.  Game  seems  to  be  nowise  scarce— witness  the 
fact  of  a  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood  bagging  forty-nine  brace 
of  grouse  in  one  day.— Every  place  just  now  seems  to  be  agitated  by 
the  election  of  members  for  Parliament.  The  contest  for  this  dis¬ 
trict  of  burghs,  which  has  been  unusually  hot,  has  at  length  termi¬ 
nated  by  two  out  of  three  candidates  being  returned,  viz.  Col.  Ogil- 
vie  of  Clova,  and  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Wortley.  It  will  of  course  fall  to 
Parliament  to  decide  whichtof  the  two  takes  his  seat.  The  other 
candidate  was  the  Hon.  J.  T.  L.  Melville,  who  retired.  Various  di¬ 
verting  circumstances  occurred  during  the  canvassing,  and,  among 
others,  the  fact  of  one  veteran  member  of  the  council  having  mista¬ 
ken  the  juice  of  the  grai>e  for  ginger  beer,  is  worth  noticing. 

Theatrical  Gossip.— Mozart’s  opera  of  “  Cosi  fan  tutti,”  has 
been  revived  at  the  Adelphi.  A  Miss  Fergusson  supported  the  prin¬ 
cipal  female  part,  but  she  does  not  seem  adequate  to  the  task — 
Miss  Pincott,  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal  here,  is  at  present  perform¬ 
ing  at  the  Adelphi.— Miss  Fanny  Kemble  has  been  quite  successful 
in  Liverpool.  The  critics  there,  however,  seem  to  praise  her  with 
more  judgment  than  has  been  evinced  in  some  other  quarters.- A 
ballet  company  has  come  to  the  Caledonian  Theatre,  in  which  two 
ladies,  who  call  themselves  Mademoiselles  Constance. and  Celeste 
are  the  only  persons  worth  mentioning.  They  are  far  inferior  to 
Vedy,  in  grace  and  beauty,  but  they  exeeute  a  pirouette  cleverly, 
and  stand  on  their  toes  most  fearlessly.— Mason  and  his  daughter* 
formerly  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  are  acting  at  the  Caledonian.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  them  in  their  old  place  again,  provided  Miss 
Mason,  who  is  a  good,  and  rather  clever  girl,  does  not  insist  on 
playing  the  first  parts  in  either  tragedy  or  comedy. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS# 

Wk  have  received  the  first  Number  of  the  Western  Literary 
Journal.  It  app^rs  to  be  resiKx;tably  written;  the  best  thing  it 
can  do  is,  to  make  itself  as  like  i;s  as  possible,  and  then  it  is  sure  to 
succeed.— Wc  consider  the  “Traditions  of  Dunbar”  of  too  local  a 
nature  to  merit  insertion  in  our  pages ;  but  we  beg  to  assure  the  au¬ 
thor  that  we  entertain  the  highest  resjiect  for  that  ancient  city, 
through  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  few  days  ago.— A 
Tale  founded  upon  a  fact,”  by  “  R,  R.  R.,”  and  the  remarks  on  the 
“  Decline  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,”  will  not  suit  us. 

We  are  afraid  a  good  number  of  our  poetical  correspondents  may 
feel  disappointed  at  the  non-appearance  of  their  verses  in  to-day’s 
Number.  We  can  only  console  them  by  the  assurance  that  some  of 
them  have  been  withheld  for  want  of  room,  not  for  want  of  merit. 
This  particularly  applies  to  the  Songs  by  “  W.  A.  F.,*’— to  “The 
Past,”  by  “J.,”— to  the  Sonnet  by  “  W.  T.,”of  Auchtcrarder,— and 
to  the  Songs  by  “J.  S.  R.”  of  Dundee.— The  pieces  entitleil, 
“Death’s  Triumph,”  “First  Love,”  “Night,”  “  Lines  add  rcs.sed 
to  Youth,”  and  “On  the  late  Revolution  in  France,”  will  not  suit  us.‘| 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
LANDSEER’S  NEW  WORK. 

Just  published. 

Price  3s,  fid.  beautifully  printed  in  octavo, 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEIL, 

By  ROBERT  BURNS. 

WITH  EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

Illustrated  by  Eleven  First-rate  Engravings  on  Wooil,  after  Desiim 
by  Thomas  Landskkr. 

London :  Published  by  William  Kidd  ;  and  Henry  Const  a  n,. 
19»  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.  ‘ 

Also,  lately  published, 

Uniform  with  **  Hood’s  Epping  Hunt,”  Monsieur  Tonson 

Price  Is.  ’ 

I. 

The  MARCH  of  INTELLECT.  A  Comic  Poem 

By  W.  T.  MoNt’RiEPF,  Esq. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  bv 
Rohkrt  Cruikshank.  ^  ^ 

“  A  very  humorous  comic  poem,  exposing  the  ♦  March  of  Intf.! 
lect’  most  happily.”— Dispatch, 


^  A  • 

(Unpublished.) 

BRIGHTON!!  A  Comic  Sketch. 


Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  after  Designs  bv 
Rodeut  Cruikshank.  ^  ^ 

111. 

(Unpublished.) 

ELECTIONEERING  ! !  A  Comic  Poem. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  after  Designs  by 
Robert  Cruikshank, 

IV. 

(New  Edition.) 

STEAMERS  STAGES;  or,  ANDREW  and 
liis  SPOUSE,  A  humorous  Poem,  by  the  Author  of  '<  York  and 
Lancaster.” 

Illustrated  by  eight  spirited  Engravings  on  Wood,  after  Design. 
by  Rurkrt  Cruikshank. 

THE  ATIIEN.EUINr 

.JOURNAL  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
THE  FINE  ARTS. 

{Under  a  new  £diljr  and  new  Proprietors.) 

^HLS  Paper  will  be  found  especially  valuable  to 

the  Members  of  all  Literary  Societies,  Reading-Rooms,  Book- 
(Hubs,  and  to  all  Gentlemen  resident  in  the  Country,  as  a  Guide  to 
the  Purchase  of  New  Works.  It  is  iiidcpciulent  of  all  sinister  influ¬ 
ence,  and  therefore  impartial  in  its  judgment.  It  is  well  known  to  li¬ 
terary  men  that  many  publications,  and  some  of  the  most  influential 
literary  journals,  are  the  absolute  property  of  the  great  PubUshnt; 
the  professed  criticisms  in  such  papers  are,  therefore,  really  unpaM 
advertisements.  It  is  equally  known  that  paragraphs  professing  to  be 
criticism,  paid  for  as  advertisements  in  many  Papers.  The  extent 

to  which  this  direct  and  indirect  puffing,  under  pretence  of  criticism, 
is  carried,  has  at  length  awakened  public  attention ;  the  Edinburgh 
Review  and  other  independent  journals  have  expressed  their  indig¬ 
nation  at  it.  Here,  then,  is  a  Paper  liable  to  no  such  objection ;  it 
is  not  the  property  of  the  great  book  publishers — it  admits  no  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  is  not  distinctly  marked  as  such — its  criticisms  may 
be  presumed  to  be  honest,  because  it  has  no  hope  of  support  but  fm 
the  Ptiblic,  The  Proprietors  resolved  to  succeed  by  their  integritji 
or  to  abandon  the  Paper.  It  was  for  the  Public  to  say  whether  the 
outcry  against  the  bad  system  was  sincere,  and  whether  they  would 
support  an  independent  Journal.  The  Proprietors  have  the  satisfiu- 
tion  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  received,  equally  from  independ¬ 
ent  Publishers  and  the  Public,  a  more  effectual  support  thaa 
could  reasonably  have  anticipated.  That  support  has  enabled  them 
to  open  new  channels  of  interest— to  engage  with  literary  men  of  the 
highest  talent  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent— to  establish  * 
correspondence  all  over  Euroj>e.  They  are  unwilling  to  gjieakoflN’ 
result  of  their  exertions,  but  they  may  without  indelicacy  refer  w 
facts.  There  have  appeared  in  this  Paper,  within  the  last  t»o 
months,  elaborate  Criticisms,  with  numerous  extracts  from 
eight  New  Works — several  before  the  Works  themselves  were  pu> 
lished ;  shorter,  but  sufficient  C.’riticisms  on  seventy  others; 
Reports  of  all  the  Interesting  Transactions  at  the  Royal  Instituu  . 
College  of  Physicians,*and  the  other  learned  and  Scientific 


with  Notices  of  the  Exhibitions  of  New  Prints,  and  even 
gravings  now  in  progress  on  the  Continent;  Es.sayson  the 
State  of  the  Drama  and  Music  in  England;  with  regular  Not'  -  ^ 
all  Novelties  at  the  Opera  or  Theatres,  and  New  Music;  witn 
than  forty  columns  of  interesting  Miscellaneous  Informatioa-  ^  ^ 

The  Athrn.icum  may  be  ordered  of  any  nookscllcr,  and  '  ^ 
regularly  received  with  his  books  from  London  ;  but  for 
and  persons  desiring  an  early  copy,  a  Stiimi>ed  Edition  is  puD 
and  passes  free  by  j)ost,  price  Is.  ,  .  .  nirf*. 

It  is  luiblished  every  .Satuielay  Morning  at  the  Office  0i  tbc  t  » 
by  W-  Allk.v,  7,  Catherine  .Street,  Strand- 


r 


J 
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WEEKLY  REGISTER  OP  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


CHEAP  MONTHLY  EDITION  OF 
LODGE’S  PORTRAITS  AND  MEMOIRS 
OF  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSONAGES  OF 

BRITISH  HISTORY. 


I*  We  have  to  record  the  appearance  of  new  Parts  of  four  distinct 
rjiiions  of  this  popular  Publication  in  various  statjes  of  progress  at 
hP  vame  time,— an  example  of  literary  success  altogether  without 
rallel,  and  powerfully  denoting  the  incrensing  avidity  with  which  , 
^^rks  of  merit  are  now  sought  by  the  mass  of  society,  when  pub- 
V'hed  upon  a  s<’ale  that  enables  the  middling  classes  to  purchase 
them  If  Lodne’s  Work  continues  to  gather  strength,  and  in- 
rrease  in  interest  as  it  approaches  our  own  times,  there  is  no  saying 
^  what  circulation  it  may  attain,  or  how  many  editions  we  may 
witness  in  simultaneous  progress,  addressed,  as  it  is,  to  the  best  feel- 
incs  of  every  one  who  thinks  as  he  ought  of  the  venerated  names  by 
whom  his  country  has  been  exalted  to  her  present  pre-eminence ; — 
of  those  warriors  and  sages,  whose  memory  is  associated  with  all  that 
is  dearest  and  most  glorious  to  Englishmen.”— L?7crari/  G  aze/ie,  Au^ 

guttt  18ij0. 


THE  SUBSCIIIBEIIS  TO  LODGE’S  POR- 

TRAITS  are  earnestly  recommended  to  require  the  delivery  of  their 
Numbers  immediately  upon  publication,  to  prevent  their  Sets  from 
being  rendered  imperfect,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  finest  Impres¬ 
sions  of  the  Plates,  upon  which  the  Value  of  the  Work  so  materially 
depends. 

THREE  COMPLETE  SETS  OF  PLATES 

having  been  entirely  exhausted  in  supplying  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  applications  for  this  popular  VVork,  a  Fourth  Set  has  been 
prepared,  which  is  now  in  course  of  Publication  in  Monthly  Num¬ 
bers,  delivered  with  the  Magazines  and  Reviews,  by  every  Rooksell- 
er  and  Newsman  in  the  Kingdom. 

NEW  SUHSCKIBEIIS  MAY  COMMENCE 

with  the  First  Number,  and  take  one  or  more  per  month,  as  agree¬ 
able. 


A  BIOGRAPHICAL  CATALOGUE  and  PROSPECTUS  of  TWO  HUNDRED  of  the  PORTRAITS 

and  MEMOIRS  to  be  contained  in  this  Work,  may  be  obtained  (free  of  expemte)  from  every  Book  and  Printseller  in  the  Kingdom ;  to 
whom  they  have  been  sent  for  gratuitous  presentation  to  persons  desiring  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  plan  of  the  Work,  or  to  subscribe 
for  it;  and  if  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  obtaining  them,  applications  are  requested  to  be  made  direct  to  the  Publishers* 

HARDING  AND  LEPARD,  PALL-MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 


IlOURKIENNE’S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

VOLUME  THE  FIFTY-EIGHTH  OF 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY, 

Published  this  day, 

Price  3s.  6il.  extra  cloth  bds.,  or  on  fine  paper,  5s. — royal  paper,  6s., 
Consists  of'the  Second  Volume  of 

memoirs  of  napoleon  BONAPARTE, 

From  the  French  of  M.  Fauvklet  Bouriuenne, 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Emperor. 

By  JOHN  S.  MEMES,  LL.D. 

To  be  completed  in  Three  Volumes. 

“  We  know  from  the  best  political  authority  now  living  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  writer’s  accounts  are  perfectly  corroborated  by  facts.” 
•^London  Literary  Gazette^ 

Works  recently  published  in 

CONSTAIJLE’S  MISCELLANY. 

VOL.  LI  I. 

A  HISTORY  of  MUSIC.  13y  William  C.  Staf¬ 

ford. 

“  A  volume  which  was  much  wanted,  and  the  want  is  here  not  ill 
supplied, ”—Co?irf  Journal, 

“  The  present  little  volume  embodies  much  information  touching 
the  origin,  composition,  and  performers,  from  the  earliest  period  till 
the  present  day.”— LowrfoAi  Literary  Gazette, 

VOLS.  LIII.  LIV. 

LIFE  of  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE  of  EL- 

DERSLIE,  with  the  History  of  his  Struggle  for  the  Independence  of 
Scotland,  including  Biographical  Notices  of  contemporary  English 
andSeottUh  Warriors  By  John  D,  Cariuck,  Esq. 

”  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  interesting  volume  of  Bio¬ 
graphy,  where  facts  wear  the  exciting  and  wonderful  aspect  of  ro- 
inance—where  History  is,  at  the  same  time,  veracious  and  poetical.” 
—The  fVarder, 

VOLS.  LV.  lAH. 

life  of  KING  JAMES  the  FIRST.  By  Ro- 

RKRT  Ch AMBKRH,  Author  of  **  The  Rebellions  in  Scotland,”  <&e. 

Printed  for  (’onstablk  and  Co,,  Edinburgh;  and  Huhst, 
Chavcb,  and  Co.,  London. 

PRINTERS’  HALL, 

(late  PORTABLE  GAS  WORKS.) 

This  day  is  published, 

4N  ADDRESS  to  tlio  PRINTERS  of  EDIN- 

F  delivered  by  Mr  John  Gray,  of  the  Edinburgh, 

tK  P  Glasgow  Advertiser,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Trade,  belli  in 
the  Edinburgh  Printers’  Hall,  on  Thursday,  19th  August,  1830.  To 
w?  acpompaniod  with  an  ENGRAVED  PLAN  of  the  Establishment. 
''fliham  Taft,  78,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  Longman  and 
London;  Wm.  Curry,  jun,  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Thomas  Atkin- 
•  and  Co.,  Glasgow  ;  and^to  be  had  also  of  all  Booksellers. 

This  day  is  published. 

No.  II., — Price  4(1., 

Of  a  New  Periodical,  entitled, 

THE  WESTERN  LITERARY  JOURNAL, 
AND  CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

(’ontaimng: 

The  I  .  Tomb, — No.  I.  of  a  Series  of  Scotch  Sketches,  entitled, 
iQ  Ar  E-  Ktmekmailen, — \  Day  in  Stirling,— The  Dream,  from 
'-LArii?”  •"^“useript.— Fine  Arts,— The  Drama,— Original  Poetry, 


'-Lftoal?”  Fine  Arts,— The  Drama,— Original  P 

Intelligence, —Varieties,  Ac. 

Wtn'ki'u*  nnd  Published  by  J.  Millar,  1S7,  Troi 

**  bt  had  of  the  Booksellers, 


rongate ; 


THE  LAKES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

This  day  is  published, 

T'HE  First  Part  of  a  SERIES  of  PICTURESQUE 

VIKWS  on  the  LAKES  of  SCOTLAND.  Engraved  hy  Jo- 
seph  Swan,  M.G.D.S,,  from  Paintings  in  Oil,  by  J.  Fleming, 
E.M.G.D.S. ;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Illustrations,  by  John 
M.  Leighton,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  Historical  and  Descriptive  Illus¬ 
trations  of  Select  Views  in  Glasgow  and  its  Envircus,  and  of  Views  on 
the  River  Clyde,”  Ac, 

To  appear  at  intervals  of  Two  or  Three  Months. 

PlilCFS. 

Plain  Impressions,  -  -  -  -  5s,  GJ,  each  Part. 

Proofs  on  India  Paper,  -  -  -  7s.  Gd,  do. 

Do.  on  Royal  Folio,  -  -  -  -  12s,  do. 

This  Part  contains  Four  Views  of  Lochlomond. 

Published  by  Joseph  Swan,  Engraver,  161,  Trongatc,  Glasgow, 
wheretheDrigin.il  Paintings  may  be  seen ;  and  Moon,  Bovs,  and 
Graves,  Printsellers  to  the  King,  London.  .Sold  also  by  MM.ach- 
LAN  and  Stewart,  Booksellers,  Edinburgh;  and  by  all  Book  and 
Printsellers. 


TO  BOOKSELLERS,  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Tliis  day  is  published,  price  3«.  bound, 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  ARITIT- 

METIC  SIMPLIFIED.  Intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Counting-House.  Comprising  all  the  Rules  neccss;iry  for  Merchants* 
Accounts,  or  Mercantile  Practice,  and  a  considerable  nuinlier  of 
those  given  by  former  Writers  now  diminished,  by  comliining  them 
with  the  Rules  to  which  they  more  properly  belong ;  the  Example.s 
and  Exercises  deduced  from  Real  Business;  with  the  most  simple 
and  concise  Methixls  of  Calculating :  and  Answers  to  all  the  Exer¬ 
cises.  With  AN  APPENDIX,  containing  such  Rules  as  are  not  di¬ 
rectly  applicable  to  business  in  general ;  ami  Tables  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  with  Rules  for  reducing  those  formerly  used  into  the  Im¬ 
perial  Standard,  and  conversely. 

IN  THE. FORM  OF  (iUESTIOX  AND  ANSWER. 

Arranged  on  aNewand  Improved  Plan,  adapted  to  Counting- Houses, 
Schools,  and  Private  Tuition. 

By  (\  MORRISON,  Accountant,  Glasgow, 

Author  of  a  “  (.’omplete  System  of  Practical  Book-Keeping,”  die. 

Stirling  and  Kenney,  Edinburgh ;  and  Whittaker,  Trk.\. 
chkk,  and  A  knot,  London;  and  to  lie  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

OF  whom  may  be  had. 

In  one  vol.  8vO,  Ss.  half-lxiund,  or  in  cloth, 

A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  of  PRACTICAL 

BOOK-KEEPING.  Applicable  to  all  kinds  of  business ;  exempli¬ 
fied  in  F'iveSets  of  Books,  of  Individual  and  Partnership  Concerns; 
arranged  by  Single  Entry,  Double  Entry,  in  present  practice,  and  a 
new  ineihod  of  L^Ulc  Eiitrif  hy  SingUt  which  obtains  the  same  result 
hy  Two  Entries  as  the  present  practice  by  Four  ;  with  a  comjMirisun 
of  these  methods,  Anu  an  A  PPfclN  DIX,  containing  Queries  and  An¬ 
swers  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Book-Keeping;  ou  Mercan¬ 
tile  Accounts,  and  on  the  Nature  and  Negotiation  of  Inland  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Kills  of  Exchange;  with  numerous  Exercises  under  each  head 
for  Practice.  To  which  are  added,  a  Series  of  Letters  eonneetiil 
with  the  Sets;  and  an  explanation  of  (’ommcrcial  Terms.  With  F^n- 
graved  Forms  of  the  various  accounts  w'hieh  <x.’cur  in  business.  De¬ 
signed  for  schools  and  (,'ounting-Hoii.ses. 

By('.  MORRISON,  Accountant,  Glasgow, 

P'ourth  Edition,  with  valuable  Improvements. 
Recommended  by  eminent  Accountants  and  Masters  of  Academief, 


■ '  t 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


Just  published* 

Beautifully  printed  on  Foolscap,  8vo,  Price  7s. 


NATURAL  HISTORY 


In  a  few  days, 

travels  to  the  SEAT  of  WAR  in  the  EAST 


through'  RUSSIA  and  the  CRIMEA,  in  1829,  with  Sketches 
of  the  Imperial  Fleet  and  Army,  Characteristic  Anecdotes,  &c.  By 
Captain  James'  Edward  'Alexander,  K.L,S.,  16th  Lancers, 
M.R.A.S.  &c.  In  2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Map’and  Plates. 


CLOUDESLEY.  A  Novel  By  W.  Godwin,  Esq. 
A  New  Edition.  3  vols.- 

RETROSPECTIONS  of  the  STAGE.  By  the  late 

Mr  John  Bernard,  Manager  of  thejAmeriean  Theatres,  and  for¬ 
merly  Secretary  to  the  Beef-Steak  Club.  Edited  by  his  Son,  W. 
Baile  Bernard.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  18s. 

•  STORIES  of  AMERICAN  LIFE.  By  American 

Writers.  Edited  by'Mary  Russel  Mitford.  3  vols. 

.The  LIFE  of  Dr  EDMUND  CALAMY.  Written 

by  Himself.  Second  Edition.  2  large  vols.  8vo,  3is. 


CoLBiTRN  and  Bentley,  London;  and  sold  by  Bell  and  Brad- 
FUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Second  Edition,  embellished  with  a  View  and  Map  of  Algiers,  and 
a.  Plan  of  the  City  and  Fortifications,  price  25s. 


IVARRATIVE  of  a  RESIDENCE  in  ALGIERS. 

By  M.  Pananti.  With  NOTES  by  Edward  Blauuiere,  Esq. 
The  Third  and  Fourth  Volumes  of 
COMMENTARIES  on  the  LIFE  and  REIGN  of 
CHARLES  I.  King  of  England.  By  I.  D’Israeli,  Author  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature,”  &c.  &c. 

The  Third  Volume,  in  8vo,  of 

DR  DODDRIDGE’S  PRIVATE  CORRESPON- 

DENCE. 

We  know  not  when,  if  ever,  we  have  perused  volumes  of  the 
description  of  these  now  before  us,  with  more  intense 'curiosity, 
amusement,  and  instruction.” — Literary  Gazette. 

The  Rev.  G.  CROLY’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In 

2  vols.  post  8va  With  Illustrations.  21s. 

**  We  most  cordially  recommend  these  volumes  to  universal  at¬ 
tention,  which  they  will  repay  tenfold  by  the  pleasure  they  are  so 
well  calculated  to  yield.”— Li/^rary  Gazette. 

PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  of  the  COURT  of  LOUIS 

XVIH.  By.aLADV.  ‘  In  2  vols.  8 vo. 

H  we  except  the  entertaining  Memoirsof  the  Empress  Josephine, 
we  know  of  none  more  amusing  than  these.”— Li/era ry  Gazette. 

“  This  work  lays  oi>en  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  most  intriguing 
capital  in  Eurojic.  Almost  every  person  of  note  in  France,  since  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  is  here  pourtrayed.**— Afornin^  Jowrna/. 

STORIES  of  a  BRIDE.  By  the  Authoress  of  “  The 

Mummy.”  In  3  vols,  post  8vo,  28s.  6d. 

A  very  original  as  well  as  amusing  work,  andone  which,  we  think, 

will  univetsallv  \\\i^.**^Hteraru  Ga^eite^ 


will  be  universally  likad.”— Li/ernry  Gazette. 

The  REMINISCENCES  of  HENRY  ANGELO. 

The  Second  and  Concluding  Volume,  8vo.  Comprising  Anecdotes 
of  the  mo^t  distinguished  Persons  of  the  last  Fifty  years. 


TRAVELS  in  the  EAST.  By  John  Carne,  Esq. 
Author  of  **  Letters  from  the  East printed  uniformly  with  and  in 
continuation  of  that  work.  1  vol.  10s.  6d. 


Colburn  and  Bentley,  London;  and  Dsll  and  Brapfute, 
No.  Bank  Street^  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published^ 

One  Volume  imperial  octavo,  price  L.I.  is. 

With  a  fine  Portrait, 

the  HISTORY  of  the  DECLINE  and  PAI T  c 

the  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Ot 


SELBORNE; 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  VARIOUS  PARTS  OP  NATURE; 

AND  THE  NATURALIST’S  CALENDAR. 

BV  THE  LATE  REV.  GILBERT  WHITE,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ; 

WITH  ADDITIONS 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart.,  F.R.S.E.  F.L.  M.W.S. 

Author  of  “  Illustrations  of  Ornithology.” 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

"  A  work  which  men  of  science,  as  well  as  general  readers,  agree 
in  considering  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  ever  written.”— iVm 
Monthly  Magazine. 

**  The  most  fascinating  piece  of  rural  writing,  and  sound  English 
philosophy,  that  ever  issued  from  the  Athenaeum. 

**  It  is  really  a  book,  not  merely  of  merit,  but  of  standard  excel¬ 
lence.” — Edinburgh  Observer. 

**  Nor  has  Sir  William  Jardine  made  a  sinecure  of  his  present  of¬ 
fice  as  editor.” — Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

**  The  Proprietors  of  Constable’s  Miscellany  have  conferred  a  real 
lienefit  on  the  public,  by  publishing,  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form, 
this  most  amusing  and  instructive  volume.” — Dumfries  Courier. 

Edinburgh:  Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.;  and  Hurst, 
Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 


By  EDWARD  GIBBON,  Esq. 

Printed  from  the  Edition  in  Twelve  Volumes  octavo*  with 
of  the  Author,  by  A.  Chalmers,  Esq.  With  a  Portrair 
Joshua  Reynolds.  ^iwrSir 


London:  J.  O.  Robinson.  Edinburgh:  Henry  Constabli 


WORKS  PRINTED  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE 

1. 

JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY. 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  price  I..2,  2s.  in  cloth 
A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  in'whiehti, 
words  are  deduced  from  their  Originals,  and  illustrated  in  their 
ferent  Significations  by  Examples  from  the  best  Writers*  towh  1 
are  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  English  Gramrnl. 
By  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

Stereotyped  verbatim  from  the  last  edition  corrected  by  the  Doctor 

II. 

AINSWORTH’S  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

In  one  Volume,  imperial  8vo,  price  L.l,  11s.  6d. 
Stereotyped  without  abridgment  from  the  original  folio  edition  of 
1752,  with  numerous  additions,  emendations,  and  imnrovomer.t« 
By  the  Rev,  B.  W.  BEATSON,  M..\., 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 


Revised  and  corrected  by  WILLIAM  ELLIS,  Esq.  M.A. 
Of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen.  , 


HENRY’S  BIBLE  COMPLETE. 


Just  published, 

In  three  handsome  volumes,  imperial  8vo,  L.3,  15.s.  in  cloth, 

AN  EXPOSITION 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  MATTHEW  HENRY,  V.D.M. 

To  which  is  prefixed, 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE,  CHARACTER, 
AND  WRITINGS  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

By  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

IV. 

In  One  large  Volume,  uniform  with  the  8vo  Edition  of  the 
Commentary,  price  SOs.  in  cloth, 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  - 


OF  THE 

REV.  MATTHEW  HENRY; 

Comprising  not  only  the  Life  of  his  father,  Philip  Henry,  with  the 
Notes,  Enlargements,  and  Appendix,  from  Original  MSS.,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1825 — but  all  his  Sermons,  Treatises,  Family 
Hymns,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  eminent  Christians  and  Mi¬ 
nisters,  heretofore  published.  Together  with  many  Discourses fmn 
his  own  MSS.,  never  yet  made  public ;  and  also,  the  several  Ser¬ 
mons  preached  on  occasion  of  his  death,  by  the  Reverends  Dr  Da¬ 
niel  Williams,  William  Tong,  and  J(  hn  Reynolds.  To  which  i» 
added,  an  APPENDIX,  containing  the  entire  Series  of  the  Rer. 
Philip  Henry’s  Sermons  (forty-one  in  number,)  On  what  Chnst ii 
made  to  Believers,  in  Forty  Real  Benefits, — now  first  publishea 
from  the  Original  MSS., — and  a  Prkfack. 


By  J.  R.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.  F.S.A.  . 

The  whole  has  been  carefully  edited, — and  to  which  is  andeu, 
Two  beautiful  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  and  Mrs  Henry, 
his  excellent  Wife. 


Of  the  same  Publishers  may  be  had, 

In  Ten  Volumes  8vo,  price  L.5,  5s.  in  cloth,  printed  on  tne 

finest  paper,  ..TTni 

THE  ENTIRE  WORKS  OF  NATHAMEL 


LARDNER,  D.D. 

With  aLlFE  by  Dr  KIPPIS. 


In  One  Volume,  foolscap  8vo,  price  5s.  in  i 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE,  CHARACTLIL  a"" 
WRITINGS  of  the  Rev.  MATTHEW  HENRu 

By  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

This  day  is  published,  in  One  Volume  foolscap  8vo,  price  6s.  in  c 

HISTORY  IN  ALL  AGES. 

The  Proprietors  have  an  Original  Work  in  preparation 
lication,  entitled,  ”  The  Providence  of  God  Illustrated  ny 
and  Fact.”  _ 


Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Co.,  84,  1  rongaie, 
Curry,  iun.  andCo.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  th 

don ;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerka 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d. ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post$ 


Edinburgh :  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  every  Saturday  Morn  h 
at  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Co.,  84,  Trongatc, 

Curry,  iun.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst, 

A _  ’J  1 _ II  XT _ _ _ find  ricrksof 


Printed  by  Ballantynh  dr  Co*  Paul’*  Work; 


